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TO J. W. 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Set not thy foot on graves; 

Hear what wine and roses say : 

Tbe mountain chase, the summer waves, 
The crowded town, thy feet may well delay. 


Set not thy foot on graves ; 

Nor seek to unwind the shroud 
Which charitable Time 

And Nature have allowed 

To wrap the errors of a sage sublime. 


Set not thy foot on graves ; 

Care not to strip the dead 

Of his sad ornament, 

His myrrb, and wine, and rings, 

His sheet of lead 

And trophies buried : 

Go, get them where he earned them when alive ; 
As resolutely dig and dive. 


Life is too short to waste 

In critic peep or cynic bark, 
uarrel or reprimand : 

*T will soon be dark ; 

Up! mind thine own aim, and 

God speed the mark. 





MAKE YOUR MARK. 


In the quarries should you toil, 
ake your mark ; 
Do you deive upon the soil, 
Make your mark ; 
In whatever path you go, 
In whatever place you stand— 
Moving swift or moving slow— 
With a firm but honest hand, 
e your m 


Life is fleeting as a shade— 
Make your mark ; 
Marks of some kind must be made— 
Make your mark; 
Make it while the arm is strong, 
In the golden hours of youth ; 
Never, never make it wrong; 
Make it with the stamp of TrutTH— 
Make your mark. 
—_»—_—_ 


EDITH CLAREL. 


A STORY FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
CHAPTER XII. 

For the history of this period, I shall have to fall back upon 
the Pink Book, which is muck more voluminous than the 
Blue, during the next two or three weeks, which, if not highly 
eventful, were at least deeply interesting to the es prin- 
cipally concerned. Edith did not gossip with Tremad- 
dock about the affairs of ber heart. There was no sympathy 
between them; nor had Edith any young lady co dent. 
Young ladies too have, I think, a still stronger scribbling in- 


stinct than young gentlemen. Edith was glibber with her 
pen than zil was ; and, I think, wrote in a better style, for 
all his literary talents— ly, because she took 


ps, principal 

less pains, and wrote without thought of criticism. Denzil’s 
pen has too ornamental a flourish about it; at least for my 
taste, His talk had something of the same b thing, bat it was 
better than his writing. It seemed more and spon- 


taneous. 

He uttered a good deal of spooneyish talk to me that would 
have done very nicely tor a sentimental novel. I wish he had 
Written it instead of the useless scraps of rhyme which mainly 
occur in this stratification of his volume. I will give the 
reader a sample; I must make what I can of my materials, 
such as they are; and a few bits of poetry here and there 
—— the monotonous look of a novel's thoug 
everybody skips them when they come to them—I know I al- 
ways do. I wonder what he would have thought, poor fel- 
low, if he had known his rhymes were to be put in apolo- 
getically, and among extra-professional prose like mine too. 


EROTA MOUNON ECHE?r, 
(From the Blue Book.) 


h | unnecessary profusion of tortures on their sighing Strephons, | these wild young men. 


Old Eros! still thine altars stand ; 
Old Eros! still thine incense crackles— 
And I’m about to try my hand 
(Among the million other singers, 
High priest and hedge priest of the band 
hich still about thy precinct lingers), 
Feeding with casual leaves thy blazes, 
Nor heeding, though I burn my fingers. 
Old Eros! J will hymn thy praises— 
J, too, hang up my humble garland, 
Albeit only wreathed of daisies : 
No flush’d exotics, brought from far land, 
Where day lays his enamel hotter— 
Night sprinkles dew from richer starland— 
Behold one more brave paper-blotter, 
Who offers thee his motley 
Of rhymes that run, skip, twirl, and totter 
Like fauns in bacchanal ambages. 
Oh love! the prosy people flout thee— 
(But talking prose don’t prove men sages) 
They say irreverent things about thee— 
They say thou mak’st men mad as hatters— 
Yet the world can’t get on without thee 
In spirits—nor indeed in matters. 
Mere disappointed spleen disparages 
Thy sway with sorry scoffs and satires ; 
Love's plainest prose makes happy marriages, 
After long years of steadfast yearnings— 
Builds country mansions, and keeps carriages 
On the t of life-long earnings, 
Love's poetry weaves all romances— 
Gives life’s long lane its many turnings,— 
All noble instinct love enhances ; 
P Each heart's dross-cumber’d mine discovers— 
Love's alchemy can coin mischances 
To golden gain of dauntless lovers. 
Love wings the destiny of mankind— 
First flutters low, then skims and hovers: 
Last towers sublime, in heaven to find 
Completion of its oo 
There, love—(that went a bantling blind 
And wed the daughter of the worm, 
Because she too had wings, and wooed 
Earth’s flowers, with wavering flight infirm)— 
There, heavenly love with light shall flood 
And purify from source to term 
All loving lives for renew'd 
In deathless love's beatitude.” 
It is evident that Denzil wrote this in good spirits about his 
suit—and he had no reason to be otherwise. For, to an im- 
eye-witness, it was perfectly clear she was beginning 
to love him, if that foolish, flighty, fanciful sort of preference 
which is all that an innocent creature, without any practica’ ~ ; 1 
experience of the passion, can feel towards a maa, deserves | When all;had gone off well. I cannot be quite sure whether 
the name of love. She showed all the usual symptoms. When | °ould find it in my heart to send Mr. Denzil into the zoologi- 
she had to talk to anybody else she was comparatively listless | Cal cages to recover sume email article of haberdashery. But 
and absent. For my part, I found that I could not keep up a| 1 think he would face any number of wild beasis for my sake 
conversation with her at all as I used, though I put my best | {I were in jeopardy myself. Of course I do! Foolish wo- 
foot foremost. But when Denzil came near us she brightened |™&0 that | am, and like unto the rest of foolish women, to 
up in 8 moment, and without in the least seeming by outward | Whom I begin by preaching, whose example I proceed by fol- 
signs to draw him into the conversation, her talk would take | !owing, and whose repentauce I may perhaps ead by sharing. 
quite a fresh tone. With a skilful back-handed flick her line | If began this entry with any purpose at all, it was to lay 
of ideas would whisk something over him that was sure to get | (own that no quality should be accepted without proof and 
arise, And then, seeming perhaps to snub him all the time, | ‘tial. On what cobweb ladders do we women climb to what 
she would draw him intoa sparring match, which quite threw | We fondly consider experience. I find 1 am taking for grant- 
me or Tremaddock out of the ring. -For we neither of us|°d my hero's dauntiess valour, principally because he is not 
had the readiness of these two, who could both of them say | *fraid of me—as Mr. Tremaddock certainly is—terrible ob- 
things extempore that we could not have thought of in five |Ject that lam. Lam taking it for granted that he is generous, be- 
minutes. deacon was rather a better hand, but he | ©@use he does not indulge in ill-natured side-tlings at his friends 
usually got the worst of it; for when he tackled one of them, | behind their backs, as Mr. Knyvett too ofien does. That he 
they at once gave up hitting each other to play battledore and | #3 ‘rue, because be has not cousin Ambrose’s cat's eyes and 
shuitlecock with him. velvet paws. That he is ready-witted, because he is not easily 
But a bystander’s observations are no rule for a lover's. | nouplussed by the silly stratagems and aa Ss . 
Lovers are proverbially blind, and Denzil had his blue fits|™anaging mother’s country house diplomacy. That he 
like another mortal under similar circumstances. Of course | Fesolute, because he persisis, without avy assistance or collu- 
I did not tell him what I have told the reader. I took the |#ion on my part, in suppressing poor Marmaduke, however 
view that Edith was a heartless flirt, and was merely playing | Vigorously and industriously he may be put forward, backed 
with him for practice. I threw out hints of the family pride | @P, marshalled, and mancuvred by Lady Therese, and in 
being an obstacle. I could not say much on this head, for | SPite of all Maud’s harrassing flank movements, To conclude, 
Denzil was rather to on the subject of his own origin, as I am taking it for granted tuat he is gentile hearted, because 
was natural. But I took care, in ridiculing the archdeagon’s | he loves me, which I suppose would have been # shorter and 
heraldic fanaticism, to infer how strongly the pride of ancient | @¥ite as conclusive synopsis of the evidence on which | have 
blood was grafted in the race. I have no doubt that Ambrose, | been attributing to him ail the good qualities 1 could think of, 
if he couldn’t have her himself, would far rather have seen | Yet I suppose Mr. Tremaddock loves mo too in a clumsy, 
Edith marry Tremaddock than Denzil. The Tremaddocks | ulky sort of way. And I don’t feel the least inclined to in- 
are descended from Cymbrian princes. Ambrose and Miss | Vest him with any imaginary good qualities. He has been a 
Tremaddock interchanged much mutual tediousness about | 00d deal out of sorts since the gondola adventure. He fol- 
their pedigrees. That young lady is said to be endowed with | !ows me about — ashy and mournful meekness, b hoon) I 
gifts to the extent of twenty thousand pounds. But as| {ake compassion Upon him, his prose is, il possible, drearier 
she never struck me as likely to be remunerative at that figure, | ‘han ever. His tender, appecling looks from a respecilul dis- 
I cannot say for certain. 1 have little doubt Ambrose had | ‘ance are most tragicomic. But there is real tragic thunder 
made all proper inves! in the cloudy scowis I Lave seen him row aod taen uncon- 


tigations, for he had seemed to tak - : 
sort of residuary interest in ber, in case his other pane went sciously bestow on Mr, Denzil. They say, if you save a man 


ter, it must be seen under difficulties, trials, emergencies, We 
women cannot canter into the great tournament of life to 
prove hand to hand the prowess of the champion whose ban- 
ner we are to embroider, and whose buckler we are to dis- 
tinguish with our ribbons. But Providence, before it gives ug 
over, bound hand and foot, into the possession of a master, 
reserves to us at least one opportunity of obeerving what sort 
of tyrant we are accepting; and it would seem we have 
only ourselves to blame if we do not make the most of the 
opportunity. 

t is not in vain that poetry and romance have persevered, 
from age to age, with the old theme of love-making. Court. 
ship is an epitome of life, It is an arena where the sexes 
meet on equal grounds, A market place where the solvency 
and a of hearts and brains, dealing in great ven- 
tures, are acknowledged or denounced in language as intelli- 
gible to women as tu men. Love, in short, is the favourite 
phase under which Art, in all her branches, lays hold of Na- 
ture, distinctly because love is the master-key to human 
character, which Art, in all her branches, mainly delights to 
study. Nor is it derogatory to women that love, which we 
are told is the crowning attribute of heaven, should be on 
earth the cundition under which we have to choose the com- 
panions of our lives. 

When it is apologetically put forward that love is an ex- 
ceptional chapier in life, and that men when they are in love 
are foolish, sheepish, timid, irresolute, and absurd, it is merel 
announcing that the great majority of mankind will exhibit 
most clearly how weak and mean and contemptible they are, 
when this or any other great and critical occasion calls in 
vain for noble and — elements which their characters 
unfortunately lack. Noble and vigorous natures are stimu- 
lated by the importance of an occasion. The mean and fee- 
ble are flurried and overpowered, and shoved into the back- 
ground with their little ineffectual talent bundled in its burial 
napkin under their arms, Before a woman gives away her 
heart, she has a right to kaow whether the man who asks for 
it is bold, generous, true, ready-witted, resolute, gentie-hearted. 
The lady of Rudolph’s court at Aix-la-Chapelile, very likely, 
had some good reason (which has not reached the poet) for 
throwing down her glove before the lion. It is my private 
opinion that the lover who only recovered the glove to throw 
it scornfully back to her witha hasty and bitter retractation of 
his troth, would have made a very indifferent husband. And 
if the lion had happened to eat him, its teeth would have 
broken on a stony heart. His anger showed what an agony 
of fear he had suffered, and his uacivil behaviour that, after 
all, it was not for her sake. Tuat knight was neither a true 
gentleman nor a true lover,and I am sure must have given 
her some previous Cause to distrust his loyalty. The lady 
may have seemed hard-hearted to the bystanders, but it was not 
the part of a brave and generous man to think of the unne- 

risk she had put him to, in the hour ot his triumph 


























































board. layed fast ] from drowning, he is sure to repay you evil; and he seems 
won me and Gpacintion “ek “owl me Aw phew quite ready to square his salvage account on those terms when 
Mrs. Clarel bored me a good deal—and Denzil me a | Le has an opportunity. 


Mamma assures me that Mr. Tremaddock is a most exem- 
Plary young man, - that the property ey eight Aaa 
confidential with me. I knew it was for the sake of pumping | #24 & year, which, I suppose, means uearly the Same thing. 
me, but what of that? I was as likely to make oumerblog ¢ — Besides which, old Sir Marmaduke, who is in his dutage, aud 
of him as he out of me. Besides which, in private he was not | 40¢s not visit or come up to town, has saved sums of money. 
at all strait-laced, and would listen with great gusto to stories 4 
and jokes which Denzil was pleased to er coarse, and CHAPTER XV.—A FAMILY CONCLAVE. 
which would not certainly be edifying to the public at large) Mamma kept me in her room to-night to give mes mater- 
in print. Indeed, some of his own were what facetious elderly | nal lecture, which lasted from the time we took our candles 
ladies might characterise as “ rather over the line.” till papa came to my rescue afier smoking his cigar. She was 
sorry to see me 80 thoughtless in my behaviour, 

“What have I been doing, mother dear?” said I inno- 


= deal with his hopes and fears. I found Ambrose the 
company of the He became quite affectionate and 


CHAPTER XIV.—A YOUNG LADY'S PHILOSOPHY OF COURTSHIP. 


From ink Book. cently. 
( sented ) ” My child, you are frittering away your chances. I knew 
Young ladies are often accused by novelists of inflicting an | how it would be whea you persuaded your father to invite 
it was against my paee e 
who are de; as a submissive, ill-used class, worthy of | your papa uever considers my opiaion mucu wort 
public commiseration. But, whatever the Tackadaiccal Coatice. I have had the good fortune to bring up a apne 
swains may murmur against their lieze ladies (for their liege | much cleverer than myseif—oue at least, who : nows how to 
ladies we are till we make them our liege lords), I think we| manage her father, aud have her own way in NS 
are high!y justified in ing our instincts. Though “ the | much better than 1 ever could—whether ie her owa — 
fairest rose is fenced with sharpest thorns,” the rose may take | tage or not remains to be seen, Still ae my opinion, 
no thought of the thorns that fence her; and Nature provides | though perhaps it is of very little value; and I think it is my 
us young ladies with our troublesome freaks and fantasies for | duty to you, my dear, to tell you that it ——_ to me you are 
a good which thoughtless a aut without the | fritiering away eae The Tremaddocks are 
the law,” oing away in . ; 
on as tne boon ch are given to the world a Lon e ig am siraid it is very inhospitable to say so, but indged, 
tury after my death. For in the latter half of the twentieth ma, if the T) ddocks are my opportunities, the sooner 
cen I mean to be quoted like Madame de Sevigné and |I can friver them away the beter { suall be pleased. [| am 
iy Mary Wortley Montague. 


Lady to say, the more | see of them tue less I like them.” 
It is my belief that nature teaches us to fence ourselves “L should be sorry to hear you say so harsh a thing, my 
round ‘ocks. 








about, that we may have an opportunity of testing the dear, even if 1 thought very ditferently of the T 
Character of those who y geunab ve To julee of « cneaee. But 1 consider Lady Theresa a most superior woman; and 
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her daughter is a model of filial attention and deference—old- 
fashioned virtues perhaps, which are now but little practised 


or even appreciated. And Marmaduke, I am sure, is a most | he smoothed down my hair and patted my cheek, and I 


amiable and well-informed young man, and a far better con- 
nection than your free and easy dissolute youn mtlemen. 


Oh, you needn’t look so indignant! And which of them would | imprudent putting such things in the child’s head. Surely 
you Wish to defend first? for there are strange stories about | the last thing a parent should do is to encourage @ daughter 
to give way to a hasty preference, for 1 will not call such a 


them both. As to Mr. Knyvett, he is a most desperate gam- 
bier, and gives himself great airs.’’ 

“T thought you used to like Mr. Knyvett so much, mamma; 
and if I remember right, it was you first thought of inviting 
him.” 


Knyvett is somebody, and Mr. Denzil is nobody, Still I must 
say, Mr. Denzil is the most amiable of the two. But he is a 


flighty poetical young scapegrrce. He finds it amusing to | there is no comparison between the m 


carry on a flirtation with you. But in the first place it is not 
a desirable connection, and in the second I don’t think he is 
serious. His manner is not the manner of young men about 
to propose. Look at Mr. Tremaddock, he is really serious.” 

“Then I don’t like a really serious manner at all.” 

“ Mr. Tremaddock has not a fair chance. Tne other young 
men have put him out.” 

“T wonder he does not sometimes put them out. I have 
heard him say rather surly things to them.” 

“To whom? Iam sure Mr. Denzil is enough to provoke 
him. He can hardly say a word that your ingenious hero 
does not twist into something ridiculous, and you are very 
little better. It is most trying; when he is doing all he can 
to make a favourable impression, it is natural he should be 
nervously sensitive to ridicule.” 

“Tam afraid he very seldom says a word that takes much 
twisting to make it ridiculous. € are never uncivil to him. 
I think we have a good deal of patience.” 

“Who are we? Ah! youare not quite invulnerable, though 
‘ou certainly have the art of taking things coolly, my dear. 

Weil, I hope you may not have reason to repent when it is 
too late.” 

“ Repent what—when which is too late?” said papa, com- 

in rather alyly with his smoking cap very much on one 

side of his head, and ae a mysterious face, which having 
partitioned off with his hand, he solemnly winked with the 
eye on my side of it. Mamma made an impatient gesture, 
and sat down. “I fear lam breaking in upon a very grave 
conference,” (seating himselfin the arm chair at the other 
side of the fire-place, and drawing me by the hand, so that I 
sat down on the footstool at his feet.) “My poor little pet 
has an anxious, ill-used face to-night,” (looking down kindly 
as he raised the ill-used face a little by the chin.) “ Ah, that 
is my little pet’s own smile again! Has she had to take a 
little good advice, poor dear? Take it like a brave, good girl, 
then. It will do her good, and make her well, and she shall 
have a nice piece of bread and butter with brown sugar on it 
after her 4 physic, then!” 

“ My dear Philip, if you always go on treating Edith like a 
silly, spoilt child, you cannot ever expect her to be anything 
else. It seems to me high time for her to see things from a 
common sense point of view.” 

“ My little pet seems to me neither silly nor spoilt. She 
seems to me a a amiable, accomplished and discreet 
child, considering her tender years. And with time she will 
get to be able to see things from a common sense point of 
view ; won't you, my darling? [am inno hurry to see m 
little pet throw her pretty little childish thoughts aside. 
am in no hurry to see my chirping little chicken turn into a 
steady clucking old hen, who would think nothing about her 
old father, and devote herself entirely to the cackling, and 
scuttling, and bustling cares of life, with a clutch of new 
hatched dchildren. Are you getting near to that, my 
chick? Mamma is growing anxious to dispose of you in the 
poultry market. Let me hear you try tosay cluck, cluck, from 
a common sense point of view, as you would say it to your 
peaky-weaky little brood! Could you ruffle the feathers of 
your maternal wing for an onslaught against a poaching 
younger son, as the old hens do when a pointer puppy comes 
too near? Try and take a common sense view of something, 
to show mamma how you are coming on.” 

“ When you came in, dear,” said I, “we were discussin 
no less graceful and attractive a subject than Mr. Tre - 
dock. f have already chirped my chirp about him, like a 
thoughtless chicken. But if you command me I will now 
cluck my cluck concerning him in the character of wise Dame 
Partlet. Mr. Tremaddock is the eldest son of a wealthy baro- 
net not likely to live long; therefore Mr. Tremaddock is very 
good-looking. His mother being sister of ap Irish marquis, 
and accustomed to move in circles-—he is therefore very agree- 
able in conversation. His sister Maud is officiously affection- 

ate in her manner, and says there is a perfect love of a flower 

en at Tremaddock Grange, by which I am led to believe 

eé is destined to make a considerable figure in public life. 
Cousin Ambrose says he really is descended from Madoc ap 
Gwynedd ap Caradoc ap Boduoc (better known as Boadicea) 
—therefore if he does me the honour to request my hand in 
marriage, I cannot with prudence or propriety think of de- 
clining it. Cluck, cluck! Now, dearly beloved parents, have 
I not considered this very important, though perhaps rather 
common-place subject from a common sense point of view ?” 

“To this speech papa only replied, Brava fotia mia! But 
mamma said, she feared 1 was growing very pert, and that 
my conversation of late, before company, always made her 
nervous. And for her part, she never knew what I was go- 
ing to say next. She did not know what to attribute it to, 

oie it was the infection of Mr. Denzil’s random talk, which 
might be very proper and entertaining in a young gentleman 
who undertook to be witty and original, though she was per- 
haps not clever enough to appreciate it fully even in him. 
But for a young lady only just come out, she considered it 
neither usual nor good taste to deliver eloquent orations in a 
decided tone of voice at dinner, and to throw startling para- 
doxes across the table, which it was embarrassing to answer, 
when everybody's attention was attracted. It seemed to her 
more like a romping game of fire, air, earth, and water, than 
polite conversation, and would certainly be considered very 
eccentric, to say the least, in English society.” 

“ Polite conversation and English society are other words 
for respectable boredom. Your Tremaddocks weary me to 
death ; and if it were not for my little pet and Denzil we 
should stagnate into perfect dish- water. , Denzil has a 
very fine flow, both of thought and language. He has the air 
nodie, and I shall not be in the least surprised if my silly little 
atm happen to fall over head ont ears in love with his 

yeuz and fluent phrases. For I suppose this deplorable 

casualty must overtake my little pet sooner or later. What 

do you say, chicken? Hold up your beak and chirp. Chirp 
something about Mr i 


Denzil, darling chick.” Saying | say, a farce of a more terrible 
everyday 


me t Mr. a 
which he attempted to lift my face up by the chin again; but 


thing a parent should do, because, if I am not entirely mis- 
. taken as to the nature of the interview [lately intruded upon, 
“That was before your cousin Ambrose—but never mind ! | it is the bee last thing you have been doing. And if the 
I told your papa all about it; but he pooh-poohed all I could hastiness of t 

say, as indeed he usually does, and said,‘ that was off, and | turpitude of the encouragement, the preference you have been 
out of danger, and Iam glad it is. Though to be sure Mr. | encouraging is so extremely recent that I am still in doubt 


I resolutely kept my beak down and declined tochirp. Papa 
laughed with a low silvery laugh, which ended in a sigh, as 


kissed his hand. 
But mamma said rather sharply—“ Really, Philip, it is very 


mere passing trifle an attachment.” 
“My dear Frances, I can easily believe it is the very last 


he preference can add anything to the parental 


whether it has as yet been established at all.” 
“ More’s the pity. In point of family, ition, and society, 
es,”” 


“ That depends on what you understand by the word society. 
If you mean your daugbter’s happiness in the companion of 
her life—certainly Mr. Tremaddock isa blank. But if society 
refers to your own interest in Lady Theresa’s fashionable tea 
party connexion, Mr, Tremaddock muy be a prize.” 

“ Nay! if I cannot advise my child for what I perhaps fool- 
ishly deem her advantage without baving selfish motives im- 
puted to me, in her presence too, the less I interest myself in 
her destiny the better. Stil) I must say, 1 wonder at a father, 
and the head of ah ancient and honourable house, recom- 
mending his daughter, and the heir of his race, to marry a 
man with a bar sinister on his name.” I recognized Cousin 
Ambrose’s handiwork in this heraldic euphuism—for mamma 
would never have thought of it herself. She interests herself 
in genealogy as some old lady is said to have studied geome- 
try, without reference to the figures. 

“Come, my dear, I’m sure you yourself at one time contem- 
plated the possibility with great complacency. We were not 
quite so high and mighty at the beginning of the season. If 
you remember, when Lady Theresa bad scarcely made up her 
mind whether it was worth while to liect her R ac- 
quaintance, you thought her ladyship an insolent, ner | 
woman. Miss Tremaddock was then a hoity-toity mass of af- 
fectation, and poor Marmaduke was gauche and ill-bred. In 
those days Knyvett was exemplary, and Denzil most distin- 
guished. In those days my little pet used to scold me for 
saying I thought there was something louche about Knyvett. 
But from the first I have had a good opinion of Denzil, which 
further acquaintance only strengthens. I am sorry for the 
accident of his birth, but he comes of gentle blood on both 
sides, and what is of much more importance, is a tleman 
by letters patent of God and Nature’s heraldry. e will the 
more willingly take shelter under our family tree, which I 
fear is i not over sound in the stem. Still I should be 
sorry the name of Clarel should die out of Caercombe—and if 
he takes it I feel sure he wil! do it no dishonour—which, alas, 
is more than can be said ofall the line. It is late, darling; 
kiss me, and go to bed; dream your own dreams, little pet, 
and wake up to follow your own free will. Your silly old 
parents shal! not interfere; and take care that = and your 
hero, whoever he may be, don’t imitate your silly old parents 
in knagging at one another when you get old and peevish. 
We were heroes and heroines once, weren't we, Cesca dear?” 

“ Speak for yourself, Pippo dear, both for the heroism and 
the peevishness,” said mamma, brightening up. For some 
unexplained reason mamma al ways recovers her good humour 
when papa calls her Cesca, and it is a sign of changeable 
weather when they are Philip and Frances; but when it is 
“my dear,” storms are to be looked for. 

“Ab! Cesca mia, where does the romance of our lives lin- 
ger but in our little pet? Good night, darling; take that kiss 
to your respected mother, and tell her with my compliments 
that we can’t afford to make ducks and drakes of the 





We started from and reached Florence exactly in 
—— days, paying ten shillings per day, which in. 
cluded everythin dand bed. At noon we had a good 
meal ; at night another; and, being on the road every day 
from three or four in the morning till seven in the evening, we 
wanted no inducement to enjoy our bed. At Florence we 
met Gibson, Wyatt, and a host of the prudent, who had 
flown from the ful scene of disease and death to a spot 
the cholera had not reached ; but the especial subject of my 
notice had unfortunately been left to take his chance with 
many more at Rome. I think it was about Christmas when 
we reached the “ Eternal City.” News in Italy travels ata 
snail’s pace, and we did not expect to pick up much informa- 
tion on the road; but it was curious, that wherever a question 
was asked as to the state of the public health, the masters and 
waiters at hotels all pretended entire ignorance of any disease 
prevailing. At one place Gibson attacked the waiter, and 
remarked, “ You don’t mean to say there has been no cholera at 
Rome ?’—“ Altro/” exclaimed the fellow; ‘all kind of re- 
ports are about.” “But I know,” continued the inquirer, 
“ myself sume that have died—one a dignitary of the Church.” 
—* Puo essere!” returned the waiter ; “he had overfed him- 
self—that was all.” Upon our reaching Rome, we found a 
very different account, and a fearful list of the absent was 
brought to light; and in my first inquiry I learned the cer- 
tainty of poor Burlowe’s death. As the ravages of this dread- 
ful scourge extended, a kind of mania appeared to seize the 
people. Every kind of extravagance was resorted to. The 
populace of Rome are generally sober, but they “now ate and 
drank as much as ~~ could obtain, and mixed the delirium 
of intoxication with that most dreadful mania—superstition, a 
truly fearful compound. Bonfires were lighted in all the 
principal streets, and open spaces, and!processions made bare- 
footed, carrying relics and chanting offices and functions, both 
by day and night. A continued outcry was kept up by the 
mobs in the streets. pone A parties of people, mad or 
drunk, attacked those surroundmg the bonfires; they yelled 
and shouted, and pushed each other into the flames ; and this 
mad freak often ended in serious burnings, and hurts, and 
quarrels, in which the ready knife was employed on all that 
came within its reach. 

The police had lost all authority, and the charred and 
heated remains of what bad been burnt was seized and whirled 
into the air and in all directions, without regard to the mis- 
chief it occasiuned. The next moment, the mob fell into a 
passing procession, tapers were lighted, the bells of the acco- 
lites tinkled, all voices joined in the chant, till the church 
door was reached. In all the churches, as a friend told me, 
who had been a witness, the responses became uproars, and, 
in the offices for the dead, and in the orations and prayers 
touching the reigning calamity, such was the effect produced 
upon a people of strong passions, and under uliar excite- 
ment, that the most violent paroxysms of grief and despair 
produced the most fearful lamentations, and violent outbreaks, 
and cries of distress. In the midst of groans and sobs were 
heard the shrieks of unhappy wretches, who, overcome by ex- 
citement, had fallen upon the pavement, and were being 
crushed to death by the mobs, whom fear, terror, and drink, 
had rendered regardless of everything, and who, in their mad- 
ness, passed over women and children calling for help, and 
dying under their feet. Sometimes a moody ft of savage de- 
votion came upon the poor wretches, who blasphemed loudly, 
or stood in silence, barefooted upon the cold and stony floors, 
or who knelt and rapped their wretched heads with violent 
sounds upon the floor, or thumped their breasts in penance. 
In this way thuusands prepared and offered themselves as 
ready sacrifices for the evil theydreaded. Under an influence 
so unnatural and terrible, it will scarcely appear strange that 
crimes of a nature almost unheard of were perpetrated. The 
Roman Catholic will seldom desecrate what his church holds 
holy, but here all restraint was thrown away, and men aban- 





of our little pet’s life; she will hatch those birds for herself in 
due time, and remain cluck-clucking, wisely, but sadly, like a 
perplexed old hen, when her ducklings and drakelings have 
unexpectedly taken the water.” 

Mamma accepted the kiss bey preeety, and I retired ; 
but feeling anything but sleepy, I fell to writing this conver- 
sation in my journal, and now that I am beginning to be 
weary headed, I have a great mind to tear these foolish pages 
out of my book. I shall probably burn them to-morrow, 
when I am wide enough awake to see what nonsense I have 
been writing. 

cxtsiinhtaidGpsiectonniniats 
THE CHOLERA IN 1887. 
BY THE LATE E. V. RIPPINGILLE. 


The year 1837 left many lamentable mementoes behind it. 
England, France, Ltaly, &c., were visited by that terrible 
, the cholera, aud among the many thousand victims 

that fell was poor Burlowe the sculptor. In the September 
of that year I left England for Rome, and saw in my journey 
sad and abundant evidence of the ravages of the fatal epide- 
mic. The number ot deaths were at that moment so reduced, 
that time was given for interment with the usual ceremonies, 
and this modified condition spoke volumes for that which had 
passed and preceded it. At Paris the still open public graves 
told the terrible fact that confidence in its cessation was not 
fully established, and that more victims might still be expect- 
ed, and perhaps in such numbers as scarcely to afford time 
for the decency and decorum with which suffering mortality 
is usually consigned to the earth. In Italy it was far worse. 
In oo look about me at Paris, a city I had not 
visited for some years, at the Great Hospital of the Hotel Dieu 
I was politely invited by the porters to walk upstairs, and 
see some cholera patients die, and encouragingly told that the 
peste was not all over yet, but that there was no danger. As 
the vetture passed along e now and then, we made way, 
or turned out of the road, the vetturine first crossing himself, 
and then holding his nose and mouth with his hand till the 
corpses had passed. Every church and burial-place bore evi- 
dence of peculiar disturbance, and of course in every hotel— 
in every room and perhaps bed—in which we sojourned for 
the night, some sacrifice to the insatiable destroyer had been 
off up. It was necessary to inquire when there were two 
different routes—which was not often the case—which was 
free. Once we met the military authorities, who congratu- 
lated us on our speedy arrival, and told us that had we been 
five minutes later we should have deen pleasantly included 
in the circle of the “cordon sanitaire,” which they were there 
at that moment to fix. The calamity, great and terrible as it 
was, appears to have afforded a occasion for a plentiful 
supply of jokes, for, in addition to a witty ditty adapted to a 
certain air in Fra Di in the succeeding carnivals in Paris 
and other places, many most apt representations of cholera 
victims, with the double entendre of eg bw ey got up 


doned th lves to the devil, and assumed his nature. The 
infernal monstrosities of the Beecamorti, or those employed in 
carrying away the dead, cannot be named. A few of these 
wretches fell into the hands of justice, and were privately ex- 
ecuted in the night; but the infamy was hec until it 
subsided with the wide-spread evil by which it was produced, 
and, whilst it lasted, the calamity and excitement appear to 
have deprived men not only of reason, but of bumanity itself. 
All epidemics of disease and insanity appear to actin a 
similar way upon men, and have their certain changes and 
phases of character, and soit happened here. The new form 
of madness that sprung up was a wild fancy that the infliction 
was not disease, but that poisoners were employed to destroy 
the health and life of the people, and that these were suspected 
to be English—a notion, however groundless it might be, that 
claimed and had its victims! ‘There was at Rome, at that 
time, a teacher of languages, of the name of Alsheal, who, I 
think, was a Scotchman. Thisdevoted man, amusing himself 
in the stirring scenes around him, had, it appears, strolled 
into that dangerous quarter of the town called , be- 
yond the Tiber, inhabited by some of the proudest, fiercest, 
and most jealous people of any quarter, hile looking on 
at the mad freaks of the people surrounding one of the many 
fires burning, he either asked, or was asked, some questions b 
achild standing near him, and, as is supposed, pleased wi 
its intelligence—for a native of that quarter would rather 
starve than beg—he was seen to = this little creature some- 
thing out of his pocket, a dau (a haltpenny), or a sweet- 
a, or something, and, at the same moment, the was 
of “a poisoner.” A shower of stones, thrown with that 
ae that — but v3 : ay an ane, assailed 
; he was struck, poor fellow, and fell to the ground, and, 
in a few seconds, a dozen knives were in his heart. 
In this state of excitement and confusion which prevailed 
where, the poor victim, seized suddenly in his lonely 
1 could receive no ready aid or attention. Perhaps 
nothing can be more dreary than the places of abode of the 
unmarried at Rome: your home is a kind of kennel, in which 
sleep, and where no other accommodation is found, your 
is “shook-down” in your absence, and your room swept 
while you breakfast and dine, work in your studio, and meet 
your acquaintance at the cafés, and never go to your home but 
at bedtime. You then make your way up long dark flights of 
stone steps, arrive at your door, grope your way in, provide 
yourself with a light, and tumble into bed, without seeing or 
speaking to a ae creature. In this forlorn condition many 
an unfortunate use was suddenly seized, and died before 
any friendly hand or voice could reach him. The Germans, 
who are the largest class of students in that great blic of 
Art, had, with a pape | prudence, cauieel’s little 
plan for their own security ; vous were inted where 
medical men were to be d, or heard of, and a certain num- 
ber of the members were in continual attendance to run im- 
mediately for medical aid, and to make constant visits to the 
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and thoughtless of a class distinguished by their loose lives 
and idle habits. The good example set by the Germans was, 
to some extent, followed ; a few of the more sober and consi- 
derate begap to make inquiries and visits to the lodgings of all 
whose absence from their usual haunts was observed. Upon 
one of these occasions it was that poor Burlowe was found. 
The visitor, with his in his mouth, in his idle mirth, 
reached the dark and lonely door, on a high landing-place, 
and knocking and shouting for a minute or two, at last heard 
groans, and entered, and, to his horror, found his friend 
stretched upon the bed, rapidly sinking in the embrace of 
d 


eath. 

Many long hours had elapsed since the attack of the terri- 
ble disease, and nothing had been done; not a creature had 
become aware of the state of the poor sufferer. As soon as 
the presence of the visitor was known, and a few words 
spoken, the brave victim earnestly entreated him to fly, and 
evade the peril of contagion ; for himself, he said, it was now 
too late to do anything, as another hour or two must end his 
miseries: he, therefore, made his remembrance to some friends, 
bade him farewell, again begged he wuuld fly and save him- 
self, and leave him to his fate, which was already sealed. The 
terrified, but kind, little fellow—quickly determined what to 
do. He knew it was of no use to do what he would have done 
at once in his own Country—rouse the house ; but, at the peril 
of his neck, injthe descent of the stairs, he was, in a minute or 
two, among Germans he happened to know, and, instantly 
afterwards, in pursuit of one of their medical men, who, too 
deeply occupied, was not readily found and brought to the as- 
sistance of the poor dying artist. As soon as the doctor came, 
and saw the condition of the unfortunate man, stamping his 
foot upon the floor, and in a fit of angry grief, he exclaimed, 
“ You dogs, you have suffered your countryman to die; why 
did you not come earlier? it is now too late.” The last words 
fell unbeard upon the ear of the poor sufferer—the last strug- 
gle was over: death had released him. The friend who was 
thus accidentally made the sad witness of this terrible scene, 
turned to take a last look of the remains upon the bed, which 
presented scarcely any trace of the well-known living form, 
when the terrible thought flashed upon him, that within the 
the next hour, the body would be torn away by the brutes 
and scoundrels eng in the loathsome business of carrying 
out the dead. The doctor had flown, to render aid where it 
might be required; and he stood for a moment, pondering 
upon what todo. He knew it was necessary to secure an 
little loose property that might be lying about; and not feel- 
ing himself, at that moment, equal to the em cy, he locked 
the door on the outside, and went in search of some friend to 
assist. Upon their return they had but scarcely time for their 
purpose ; and in the next half hour, all that remained of poor 
Burlowe was hurried and hid away for ever. 





FORTY DAYS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Contunued from the “ Albion,” of March 18. 


I forget what genius it was who would allow any one else 
to codify the nation’s laws, so that he were permitted to write 
that nation’s songs. There may be some difference of opinion 
as to this. Some people had rather be Justinian than Dan 
Bryant; nor will the fame of Coke and Blackstone suffer 
eternal eclipse at the hands of the author of the “ Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter.” Chacun d son gout ; nor do we question the pro- 
priety of an Esquimaux’ preference for train oil, or a Cossack’s 
for short sixes. Nevertheless the study of the early literature 
of any nation is at once instructive and amusing. According 
to Tennyson, “ Truth, embodied in a tale, shall enter in at 
a doors,” where Whately and Colenso would fail to win 

mission. 

Did you ever read, for instance, “The House that Jack 
built?” Did you ever notice its ethical construction, and the 
forcibility of its moral ? It is immeasurably above 
Don Juan and The Life Drama in this t. Who has not 
palpitated (I address the reader as doeth Balzac), who has 
A charmed, by the simple but poetic grace of the 
exordiu’ 

om This is the house that Jack built.” 


Then notice the veil genius of the epic—the Rat gnaws the 
Malt. Can you not, friend Neal Dow, notice in this the ven- 
— of Heaven for so notorious a contravention of the 
aine Law? But theft is not unwhipped, and a Cat kills the 
rat. There is a corrective to the Cat, a check upon her. Cats 
in a normal state signify arbitrary cruelty—and military des- 
potism ; Cats, taken into consideration with ble bull-ter- 
riers, mean power restrained to usefulness. The weaker shall 
not be bullied by the stronger with impunity; consequently 
the worries the Cat, and a Great Power, specified as a 
Cow rejoicing in the possession of a crumpled horn, tosses 
the Dog. He is, in fact, cowed. Sic semper tyrannis. Here 
we quit our pent-up Utica, and enter new and wider fields of 
poetic thought. The human person enter upon 
the stage—“a Maiden all forlorn.” all for- 
lorn, weeping under convenient willow trees, are in- 
dispensable to modern poetry and other nurse 
thymes, Every song, a implies a woman. Th 
maiden, we say it advi iy, milked the Cow. The Cow 
was then (please notice this fact) capable of being milked, and, 
while she tossed dogs in a belligerent manner with a horn 
ay oo she submitted gently to yield lacteal nourishment. 
ike Rolla, she was in war a tiger, in peace acow. We have 
thus risen gradually from the Rat with malt-gnawing propen- 
sities—or im other words the Excise—to an animal that used 
weapons of War and was “ milked” freely, evidently the War 
department. Humble as was the Maiden’s station, she was 
Loved. Loved by a man all tattered and torn, who in fact 
kissed her. Weare prepared for an episode of the “ Poison- 
poor-Jenn a a "-kind ; but the hero, 
though coe, is virtuous. His intentions are honourable, and 
he invokes the blessing of Heaven in the form of a Priest ali 
shaven and shorn. A right jolly Srére was this same 
He slept so late, blessed with the good conscience which is 
kinsman to digestion, that he was fain to be awakened 
by a Cock who crowed—in the morn, and not at preposterous 
rei asin “ bn oy was pone his, but 
to an armer, 8 as 80 the 
corn. The lawyer reaped it os 
locality were in Lower Canada. But the fact o' 
owning the cock, and the parson profiting by it, is intensely 
ic and clerical. No churl was this same farmer—wit- 
ness the fact that he a horse, a hound, and a horn. 
This horn we may say conduces to the tout ensemble. Finally, 
the strong thread of connection between the house that Jack 
built and the farmer’s cob may symbolize, not inaptly, the 
coherency of a modern novel or a senatorial 
j apart, the ballads of a nation be of tare value 
to the ve student. Dear old they to me: 
—Parcy Rede with his sheathen swor—Chery with 
doughty Douglas and valorous Percy 
heroes who when their legs were cut uJ did figat upon 





their stumps. Perhaps their remote descendants slammed 
Derry gates in James’s face, or closed up at Waterlco. Then 
Thomas the Rhymer—his seven years in faerie are witching 
still, and his end is tragical in its every detail. The milk- 
white deer passing fearlessly athwart the red glare of the 
camp which only half reveals the farther hills—Thomas in- 
stantly divines their mission. 


“ First he waxed pale, then he waxed red, 
Never a word he spake but three— 


—, and ought to be followed by modern heroes in 
epics 


My sand is done, my race is run, 
This sign regardeth me.” 


He dressed hastily and slung his witch harp round his 
neck. The deer moved statelily, nor did their nostrils quiver 
at the gathering crowd. The Douglas mounted his berry- 
brown steed and spurred over the river, but the deer, white 
as snows on Fairnalie, had vanished, and with them true 
Thomas—some said hill-ward, some said dale-ward, but 
never again to be seen of mortal eyes. 

I vow, cynic as you may think me, that the Robin Hood 
ballads sometimes try my eyes. Little John fears his master 
is not a-well, he bloweth so wearily. He bursts in the door 
to find Robin bleeding to death. As some consolation to his 
feelings hurt by this incident, he requests the favour of being 

tted to burn the convent, and send the prioress to emu- 
ate St. Ursula and her fabulous but canonized eleven 
thousand. Then up answers chivalric Robin : 


“ I never hurt woman in all my life, 

Nor man in her company ; 

I never hurt woman in my life, 
Nor yet at my death shall it be. 

But give me my bent bow in my hand, 
A broad arrow I’ll let flee ; 

And where the shaft may chance to fall 
There \et my grave digged be. 

And lay my bent bow by my side 
Which was my music sweet, 

And put a green turf at my head, 

Pi at my feet, Raa Sr 

cover my grave with gravel and green 

As is both right and meet.” 


To all these there is a romantic setting—the atmosphere 
which is absolutely necessary, as Hawthorne remarks, for the 
creation of romantic fiction. - The ballad belongs to our ances- 
tors as naturally as the song of the lark to day dawn. The 
nineteenth century can produce “In Memoriam,” but woe to 
him who endeavours to reconcile modern life and old lyrical 
a For instance, “ The Smith” sounds. tame, to 
“The Douglas.” Where is the romance in this:— The 
Smith leaped vn his two-forty nag;” yet we submit deferen- 
tially that Smiths and two-forty n are as plentiful as 
eo and berry-brown , lily white does, and coal 
db chargers, were four centuries since. Ah! there is little 
romance in Whitworths, when compared with bent bows. 
We cannot fancy Armstrong firing a small fieldpiece out of 
his sick room window, and being buried in a gravel pit with 
a Lae Beall gr cd by his side. To the contemplation of 
old ballads we bring love and reverence, and that determina- 
tion to find something beautiful which will always fulfil its 
own requirements and realize its own expectations. 

The French Canadians possess an extended ballad litera- 
ture. These songs were, I fancy, imported from Brittany and 
La Franche Comté, recast and naturalized. The sweep of 
the oar vanished from their rhythm, which at once assumed 
the dash of the paddle. Gray-haired ~_~ told them to 
lisping grandsons, and thus through ten generations the 
golden succession is complete. The songs will survive the 
singers. A nation’s intellectual influence is superior to, and 
does not necessarily sympathize with a nation’s decline. 
Virgil's laurel is perennial, while the halls of the Caesars are 
crumbling. Homer is not a poet who sang of Troy, but Troy 
is a city that Homer sang about. So these songs shall not 
perish with the nation, but live forever and forever. 

This > however declining among its people. The 
young Can has a desire to experience democratic insti- 
tutions. He returns with loose clothes—perhaps manners 
—whistling the while surreptitious Dixie and nefari- 
ous Old g Tray. Admiring and envious imitators 
pick up his minstrelsy as they do the cut of his pantaloons at 
second hand, and forthwith make evening musical with free 
versions and variations. I think novelists, and itinerant and 
only Campbell's Minstrels, are to blame for this. They have 
universally represented our coloured brother as an individual, 
the years of whose tabernacling here below were passed in 
eating hoecake, being flogged, and singing comic so! This 

icture is evidently inviting, since we indulge in Sally-Come- 

Jp, to the utter exclusion of Chevy Chace. Well, all this 
— will pass off bye-and bye. The literary wild oat 
will be sown and garnered, and a taste for our own early lit- 
erature be revived when its last vestiges have been forgotten. 

Mr. Ernest has recently been of much service to 
the Canadian literary world by collecting and printing, with 
their music and history, the national lads of Canada. I 
purpose briefly to review the most familiar. It will be at 
once noted that they are of Europeanorigin. The recurrence 
of that number three is remarkably persistent. Thrice the 
lover plunges into the sea—three Princesses sleep beneath a 
tree—three merchant vessels ride in the port. Again, the 
scenes and personages are pom 4 trans-Atlantic. Lara is 
probably a corruption of Laval—Nantes and Versailles—all 
these are European. So is also the allusion 


“Tl est dans la Hollande, 
Les Hollandais |’ont pris,’’ 


which aptly refers to some of the glorious but expensive wars 
between the cavaliers and their neighbours in the Low Coun- 
tries. Our Canadian forefathers had but dealings with the 
Dutch in New Holland, and these peaceable.* 

But, ifinternal evidence demonstrates their European origin, 
it as clearly indicates their complete change. The music has 
lost the longer and more rhythmic sweep of the oar, and is 
livelier as an echo of the paddle. The scenery depicted is 
very simple. Primarily there<s a sea or a tree, and an invari- 
able nightingale who - 4 night and day by a spring behind 
the author’s paternal mansion. The language employed is a 
dear old patois, rich in provincialism but susceptible of much 
pathos and expression, and very harmonious. The general 
metrical form is unique. There is ordinarily a burden dis- 


* I can corroborate Mr. Gagnon’s statement, having myself 
heard the couplet sung 
“Tl est dans la Hollande, 
Les Iriandais |’ont pris,” 








—he is in Holland because the Irish have captured him. The 
logic is eminently Hibernian, I think. 





tinct from the song, as in many of our old ballads. This is 
sometimes quaint, sometimes dainty. One in particular I 
have found exquisite ; the march of the liquids in the original 
ome very musical—“ Lave ton pied leger, Sre—Lave ton 
pied legérement.” This I can but inadequately translate by, 
“ Lift ur light foot shepherd girl—Litt thy light foot lightly, 
love.” The quatrain which precedes the chorus usually re- 
peats, as its opening lines, the concluding couplet of the pre- 
ceding verse. - In place of this, I have adopted an old and 
simple ballad measure which, by the introduction of the bur- 
den at the second and fourth linee, forms the quatrain, It is 
difficult, and more especially for one given to the freest of free 
translations like myself, to give even a remote idea ofthe sim- 
plicity, natveté, and cadence of the original. I give my transla- 
tions as I have caught them from the rapid familiar lips of 
voyageurs. They should be heard as 1 have heard them, 
on & quiet red evening in midsummer, when the only 
other sounds heard are the everlasting sighing of the pines and 
the roar of a far-away rapid, as we sweep down the river. 
And as the water parts in silver before us, the 
song breaks out from some one of our redshirted crew. 
At the chorus, a dozen voices ring in sturdily, and twice as 
many stout arms keep enthusiastic tune with the paddle. 
There the song is wild, pathetic melody. It was not made 
for Steinways and chandeliers. Only free lunge can tune 
it, and its fittest canopy is the purple sky when already 
evening’s solitary silver star is faint and tremulous. — 

First and most beautiful comes La Belle Canadienne. 
There is a vulgar version of this, devoted to fervent bachana- 
lian beatitude. Its author’s ambition seems to be epicurean, 
of the grosser sort. It is to lead a fair damsel all in her fiae 
attire to some one’s wedding, where every one gets drunk in 
the most satisfactory manner. The bard calls this the apo- 
theosis of enjoyment. But the true version I can inadequately 
represent by this. 

LEGEND. 


Behind my father’s dwelling 
There is a pleasant tree; 

The leaves upon its boughs are green, 
The fruit like gold to see. 


It is a King’s three daughters 
Asleep beneath a tree. 

The fairest said: “ My sisters 
The light of day I see.” 


Then up and spake the eldest : 
“In all the sky above 

I only see a single star, ’ 
That shines to light my love. 


My love has gone to battle 
wn by the distant sea, 
And if he win the battle 
My love his meed shall be.” 


And then by Fen the youngest, 
And her fair eyes were wet : 

“ Whether my Knight shall win or lose, 
His shall my love be yet.” 


So then the three fair sisters 
Looked to the sky above : 

“ Whether our knights shall win or lose, 
Theirs always is our love.” 


In the original, this most beautiful of boat songs is sung 
with an independent burden something like this. 


It is a King’s three daughters— 
Bound, my light bark, bound on— 
It is a King’s three daughters 
iin Se a tree ; 
Asleep beneath a tree, my love, 
Asleep beneath a tree, &c., &c., da capo. 


The second song is one less generally known, but whose 
legend renders it worthy of a translation. 


ISABEAU 8'¥ PROMENE. 


Isabel of the lily white hand 
(The wind is singing in the sedge) 
Was walking alone on the wet sea-sand. 
(By the water’s edge, the water’s edge.) 


There she met three sailors blithe and strong, 
And the youngest sang a wonderful song, 


And the maiden listened, listening long : 
“Fain would I learn thy wondrous song.” 


“ My bark rides yonder on the sea, 
So come and I will teach it thee.” 


When they had gained the sailor’s bark, 
The maiden’s sunny brows grew dark. 


“ What evil ch has happened you, 
That tears should dim those eyes so blue ?” 
“The ring my mother gave to me 

Is fallen into the deep blue sea.” 

“Oh, dry thine eyes, my lady fair, 

And I will dive and find it there.” 

He dived once into the deep blue sea, 
Never a ring to the top brought he. 


He dived twice into the deep blue sea, 
And the ring it flashed right royally. 


He dived thrice into the deep blue sea ; 
(The wind is singing in the sedge) 
Never again to the top came he, | 
(By the water’s edge, the water's edge.) 
Somewhat in the same style is the next ballad. It will at 
once be noted that in these compositions the essentials are 
identically the same, that the modern lyrists employ in their 
compositions. Lovers who drown themselves at the 
stanza—damsels with lily white hands—and such like small 
deer—form what Mr. Weller, Senior, would call the inwaria- 
ble. But here is 
DANS LES PRISONS DE NANTES. 


Nantes prison underground 
pe and foot is the oceoner bound. 
No one seeth him night or day, 
But the jailor’s daughter young and gay. 
She bringeth him a daily store 
Of bread and water, nothing more. 
One day he asked her suddenly, 
“ What have the people said of me ?” 
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“The people all have said of thee, 
To-morrow thou diest on gallows tree.” 


“ Bince I must,die, I pray thee, sweet, 
Unloose these fetters from my feet.” 


The girl hath stooped her willingly, 
And soon the prisoner’s feet be free. 


The prisoner stood up joyously, 
And cast himself into the sea. 


At the first plunge, the eddies sweep 
In the deep centre of the deep. 


At the second plunge they parted wide, 
And he came out safe on the farther side. 


He turned him round defiantly, 
And I trow a merry song sang he. 


“ God bless a)l women, (thus sang he), 
The jailor’s daughter especially. 

If I see Nantes again, by my life, 

The jailor’s daughter shall be my wife.” 


The next song, Zn Ivulant ma Boule, or les Trois Beauz Can- 
ards, is perhaps the most familiar of all these wild-wood notes 
tomy readers in Canada. I know of some half.dozen versions. 
In the original it is ew enlivening—every line bav- 
ing the same rhyme, and the burden occasionally varying 
into a perfect treuzy of Hn roulant ma boue, li, ld. There is 
no plot in it, as in many modern romances, although a pbilo- 
cupher could read a homily the most passionate that ever was 
preached, from the text Visa le noir, tua le blanc. Our achieve- 
ments are not always what we aimed at, and we very fre- 
quently fire at the black duck and kill the white oue. 


EN ROULANT MA BOULE. 


The wind is fresh, the wind is free, 
The wind is fresh ; my love waits me. 


Behind our house there is a mere, 
And three ducks swim in the waters clear. 


Forth to hunt went the King’s sen, 
With his splendid silver gun. 


At the ducks he took a sight, 
Aimed at the black, and hit the white. 


“ King’s son, thy portion be ill luck 
Bince thou bast killed my own white duck.” 


Beneath the wing out gushed his blood, 
Like rubies crimson on the flood. 


And diamonds from his eyes seem rolled, 
And silver from his beak and gold. 


The plumes went flying to the breeze, 
And three fair women gathered these— 


pay to wrap a “ baby bunting in,” as Mother Goose re- 
merks. 
Without a word of preface or comment I give the next. 


PAR DERRIERE CHEZ MON PERE. 


“ Behind my father’s house 
A wood there is 80 gay, 
The nightingale sings there 
All night and all the day. 
He sings for those fair dames 
Who have no husbands gay ; 
He singeth not for me, 
Mine is—is far away. 
I have a husband brave ; 
Bug he is far from me, 
a Mover to the Dutch 
n Holland bideth be.” 
“ What would’st thou give him, love, 
Who brought him bac« to thee f” 
“I would give him Quebec, _., 
Borel, and Baint Denys, 
Oh, he should have Sorel, 
uebec, and Saint Denys.” — 
“ Dost know this ring, my own?” — 
“ Oh, joy, joy, thou art he!” 


Last, best, and most beautiful is@ Za Claire Fontaine, uni- 
versally recognized as the Canadian national air—in default of 
— No combination of English letters can do justice to 

orus. 


Tl y a longtemps que je t'aime; 
J alnale iene Voublieral 

Very feebly indeed have I echoed it by, “ I've loved thee 
long, 1 love thee Pht And thee I never can forget.” I can- 
not better conclude this driest of digressions, than by quoting 
at length this most musical and beautiful of Canadian son, 
That the digression was unprovoked I admit, and can only 
plead a deep and enduring love for these songs, as tradition- 
ary anc natural utterances of a race soon to be extinct, the 
true voyageurs of Canada, 


A LA CLAIRE FONTAINE. 


Of yonder crystal stream, 
he waters were so clear, 
That as I passed I stopped, 
And went and bathed me there. 
T've loved thee long, I love thee yet ; 
And thee I never can forget. 


Then by the stream I sat, 
Under the maple’s boughs ; 

The sweet wind stirred my hair, 
And cooled and dried my browa. 


And high amid the boughs 
Of the fair maple tree, 

A nightingale there was; 
Right merrily sang he. 


“O nightingale, thou can’st sing ; 
Bing thou whose heart is gl 
Thy heart is merry and gay ; 
nd mine is weary and sad.” 


love and I are foes, 
ight bitter foes are we; 
1 would not cull her a rose, 
From yonder brier-tree. 


1 would with all my heart 
The rose were On the tree; 

That rose and brier and all 
Were sunk in yonder sea. 


Were sunk in yonder sea, 
Were sunk in yonder main, 
And that my love and I 
Were friends, were frien 
T’ve loved thee long, Llove yet 


thee I never can forget. “ Auuip.” 





THE LAST HOURS OF LOUIS XI. 


“Waugh! waugh! who is this strong God that pulls me down ?” 
—Dying codanetion o Clovis, King of Francs. 

It is true that every death is the final scene of a solemn tra- 
edy, though that death be a peasant’s, the bed a heath; but 
t is also true that some of those scenes, alth the grand 
lesson of mortality is taught by all alike, are infinitely more 
impressive, illustrate the supreme warning with a more start- 
Jing commentary, a more vivid illustration, than the daily 
deaths of thousands of ordinary men and women. 

Take, for example, the death witnessed on the last day of 
August, 1488, in a spacious apartment, hung with leather, 
stamped with fantastic golden devices, of a fortified castle on 
the banks of the Loire, at no great distance from Tours. The 
dying man writhing with torture upoa a state bed is Louis 
the Eleventh, of France, whose gen character has been 
traced with sufficient accuracy by Sir Walter Scott in “ Quen- 
tin Durward.” The pitiless King, who had pag with 
human lives as if no more precious than those of the beasts 
that perish, to whom a decree of instant death upon the slight- 
est suspicion, sometimes from mere caprice, been a little 
more than a pastime, now that his own hour had come, was 
shrieking for help to be saved from death, furiously threaten- 
ing his attendants with death themselves if they did not re- 
lieve his agon rag him back from the terribletomb! Few 
of those who have read the narrative—not that penned by 


_| Philip de Comines, the historian, and peraaps the only hp | 


man who really esteemed Louis the Eleventh—but must s 

as the fearful scene surges up from tbe depths of memory, dis- 
tinctly hear those shrieks, entreaties, threatenings, through all 
the roar and tumult of intervening centuries, 

Present in the death chamber were the King’s physician, 
Jacques Courtier; Oliver le Dain, commonly called Oliver 
the Devil, his Majesty’s barber; Philip de Comines, the his- 
torian of his age s Francis de Paul,a monk and pilgrim not 
long arrived from the Holy Land, since beatified, and the 
bearer of a rich reliquary, the touch of which Louis, in his 
agonizing despair, tries to hope will bring back health and 


strength. Thesixth and sally silent observant person was James 
eg riest belongia, Xo the church of Notre Dame de 
Clery, 


generally resident of the castle palace. In a cor- 
ner of the apartment lay a hound, which had been gored by a 
wild boar a few days previously. The King, a skilled 
hunter, had been fond of the hound, and yet when Jacques 


sented the intelligence as an injury and insult to himself. 
Why should a dog, for whose preservation no lavishly paid- 
for prayers went up to heaven, for which relics pesseeel no 
healing virtue, have life, and not he—an anointed king? 
Twice anointed, indeed; for when some years before he had 
been in t danger, Louis had sent the 


been used at his coronation, poured upon his head. His Ma- 
jesty was, unquestionably, a believer in the solemn verities of 
the Christian religion, though its teachings in no wise influ- 
enced his-actions. The names of Christ, of the wety Virgia, 
of numerous saints, were forever on his lips, their leaden 
images in his hat; but the examples of their lives he never 
for moment dreamt of imitating in the most distant de- 
grees. A liberal benefactor of churches, too, but only in pur- 
suance of his plan, suggested by a perversion of the in- 
junction to lay up treaseres in heaven—a working for w: ; 
in fact, making an immeasurably profitable investment of the 
gold of earth, to be id by the joys of heaven. And yet it 
would seem that his Majesty must have had fearfal fi - 
\nge that his offering had not been accepted, or he scarcely 
would have trembled with such horror when summoned to 
receive his reward. 
Oa a pitlow, within easy reach of the King’s hand, lay a 
silver whistle. With that his Lage | could summon the 
8 stationed on the top landing of the winding, narrow 
stone stairs leading to the chamber, every turning of which 
was commanded by their arquebuses. Louis X[. had but to 
sound that whistle, and in one minute, had the command is- 
sued from his wee ory man in that chamber would have 
been Fo dong Leap ——", equal ie if 
surpassing that, w might not perhaps possible. 
there knew this, and it may have len this knowledge that 
had so blanched the cheeks of Oliver the Devil, and of Jacques 
Coutier, the physician. Philip de Comines could scarcely 
have! apprehended danger from soy delirious access of rage 
on §he part of the furious monarch, nor could the priest of 
Bt. T. i nf a de Paul, he, - hl He known 
ot him, w ve disdain e 4 presence 
there he ee help to save a sinful con 
Fran: ¢ Paul is kneeling by the King’s bed praying 
aloud that his Majesty’s malady be healed, but of all suppli- 
cating for his soul's health. Louis, I should state, bad been 
struck for the second time by apoplexy; but it was not that 
attack which was thrusting, primarily thrusting him into the 
grave. It did so in a secondary sense only, by having weak- 
ened his power to bear up the in disease which 
was killing him with torture. The King has not, it seems, 
anbounded confidence in the success of the monk’s prayers. 
The relics have not been tried as yet, for his anxious, giating 
lance is fixed upon the physician’s countenance, whiist that 
CCoctionary feels the royal patient's pulse. Hark! Break 
in upon the monk’s prayers you hear the chaunting of the 
priests in the King’s — they swell to a louder 
strain than usual. You more than that; a scream of 
y, more than once repeated, finds a faint echo in that 
Senker. Those screams are wrung from Philip of Gaultier, 
an obscure individual, suspected of being concerned in some 
absurd plot against the life of Louis; and they are torturing 
the wretched man to make him confess who were his accom- 
ices. The probability is, that to be relieved of the mad- 
ening agony he will give the names of men utterly innocent 
of the “ plot,” if there was one. Those piteous screams do 
not arrest for a moment the attention of Louis XI They 
yobs J familiar cries. aan - doesn’t 7 Sen, nor 
oes he apparently Francis de "3 prayers. eyes con- 
tinue fixed upon the face of the physician, who, gts bee 
fied himself of the King’s pulse, retires to the of 
the bed, without uttering a syllable. Then countenance 
of the Ring tell, and over his white, wasted features the sha- 
dow of an unutterable despair visibly deepened. 
; he gtiien is about 4 ye we! — cried Loe, 4 
in screaming tones, in part due e intense agony 
was suffering—* stop! If you, Coutier, will relieve me of 





this agony—if you will save my lite—save my life only for a 


Courtier told him the animal would recover, Louis fiercely re- | | 


few , weeks—I swear by the holy saints to doubly 
your . Where you have now twenty thousand livry 
you shall have forty thousand.” - 

The physician replies only by a look and a sardonic amile 
Within an hour, as he well knows, Louis the Eleventh wil) 
be as poor as the most miserable beggar that ever died. 

ly a ga look and smile threw the Ly bg @ trans. 
port of rage. “Ha!” he ane lending him moment. 
ary strength—“ha! traitors! fools! I am not so ill as 
pretend to believe. It is the closeness of this room w 
stifles me. Let myjhorse be saddled ; I will ride out—ride oy 
at once ;” and actually nee out of bed and bade Oliver the 
Devil to dress him. The wounded hound, amazed by iy 
master’s voice, and ones Me, ran feebly towards Louis, and 
was at his feet, when the King fell back, fainting, upon the bed, 
into which he was immediately helped. “It was the dog— 
the dog,” feebly murmured Louis, whilst big drops of y 
and fear stood upon his clammy forehead. “The dog threw 
me down; I could else have gone out, I am sure I could.” 

rancis de Paul had continued praying aloud—not ceasing 

for the incident just related; he, Knowing as well as the phy. 

sician, that unless the relics worked a miracle, Louis XI. woul 

to his account ere another hour chimed from the palace 

fry. of medical, the King asa last hope, sought 

iritual help. “The reliquary, holy cis! the reliquary! 

racles have been worked ere now by sainted relics, 

quick!” Francis de ‘Paul rose from his knees, took th 
reliquary in his reverend hands, and approached the King. 

“One moment! one moment! If by yirtue of those 
retics my life is preserved, I solemnly ene to endow the 
oa to which you belong more richly than any other in 

'rance.” 

The monk smiled a sed, compassionate smile; and on his 
knees presented the relics to be touched by the King, he him. 
self praying fervently in silence the while. 

There was no help io the relics. The King screamed ina 
more than usually severe paroxysm of pain. When it had 
partially subsided, Louis beckoned Philip de Comines to 
proach. “ Bend down your ear close tomy mouth,” he feebly 
wh “This illness may, I say may, terminate fatally. 
This is not likely—but possible. Should Voutier tell you tha 
it must so terminate, tell me saan te 8 yeep. Y Only, 
‘you must com tranquillize yourself.’ Nothing more. | 

1 understand, and wil! devote what days and nights re. 
main to me in prayer to the saints. Enough !” 

Whilst this incident was Poe ear was talking sotto nove, 
to Oliver le Dain, or the Devil. Oliver bad been vers gol | 

for many years to treat the monarch, when alone, 
reat freedom—to tell him disagreeable truths. Oliver the 
evil imagined he might, without danger to himself, exercise 
the same privilege now. 

Gliding with his customary cat-like to the head of the 
bed, he “loudly, rudely,” says Philip de Comines—“ not gent- 

y; ly, a8 a mighty monarch in his last agony sbould 
be spoken with—loudly, wt said, ‘It is time this farce 
were finished. You will not live half an hour. The holy 
Francis de Paul and his relics cannot prolong your life a mo- 
ment. Prepare, then, to die as a King of France ought.” 

The royal barber’s words acted as a galvanic shock might 


ampoulle, at| have done upon the moribund. Louis rose on end in the 
Rheims, oa had the sacred balm, the portion which had not | his ” ~ 


face, his darken eyes aflame with rage. “ Auda 
cious traitor!” he screamed, “dare you speak to me? But 
whether I live or die, I am master here whilst I do live; and 
your life, Oliver the Devel, is, with all others, in my hand. I 
swear to you by my soul’s salvation, as I hope for heaven, | 
will not be the first in this room that shall die. That I swear, 
invoking all the saints to bear witness to my oath. Oliver le 
Dain, you shall e your master to the tomb.” 

Louis snatched the silver whistle, and was putting it to his 
lips, when Francis de Paul interposed— 

“Tn the name of God, King Louis, before whom you mus 
soon appear, do not, at this supreme moment, stain your soul 
with murder. Put dowa that whistle, for the sake of your 
own eternal welfare.” 

The King hesitated, still Oliver the Devil with fero- 
cious hate. That person said nothing; but the cold swest 
which covered his face,and no doubt the whole surface of 
his body ; his bering: Ry aogier knocked against each 

it the 


other, showed that he minence of the peril he had 
pry Kee himself. 

“ Oliver the il is a villain, an assassin, a poisoner, guilty 
of a thousand crimes,” Louis. “It'will be a meritor- 


jous act to end that w life.” 
“Tt will be a murder, without excuse.” 
“God will absolve me! ‘You, holy father, will absolve 


me!” 
“That I will not, dare not do. O King of France, descend 
oody thoughts. Fix 


ant of Saint Louis, pat away bad Ss = 
r eyes, your thoughts, upon the im ce) m, by w 
ae ob ead unitllion Yon can ouly be eeved from cheteal bo. 


tion.” 
Louis seemed to be most affected by the declaration of & 
Francis de Paul, that he would jared not—give him ab 


Gireoted bis taquiring gaze to Jean Barwot, the priest of Nos 
D to Jean Burnot, the otre 
Dame de Citey. The absolution of one priest, he no doubt 
eceganent in Nocaets woveteing pases. "ibe combas! 
t arnot’s ans 6 con! 
praying, as could be seen by the motion of his lips. 

“But at ee a uttered !” resumed nan 
rancorous but feeble tones. He was loth to lose his murder 
ous clutch of Oliver le Dain. “My oath! Have I not sworm 
by my soul’s salvation that I will not be the first in this room 
that shall die? Shall I appear before the judgment seat—if! 
mat oo tes ee OS But it is not—cannot—sball 
not be true! You are all ererend ty Ly mad- 
den me! Shall I—should I—sppear before the dreadful judg: 
ment seat with an unfulfilled oath upon my conscience 

9 ae eee ee ee God absolve you. Itis 
a fearful crime to a wicked vow, especially when warned 
not to do so by the church; and the church through me 
warns you. O son of the sainted Louis, lose not your own 
soul for the gratification of a miserable craving for ver 


Louis XI. was startled—awed. Still, the orthodoxy of even 
Francis de Paul might be at fault. That hideous oath which 
he had uttered but a few minutes since, t he not in the 
unseen world have to make a terrible, on for its non- 
fulfillment ? 
Se meeens he Dee ar 0 Ait Dont, meaed © 
og gleamed in the 
ath that would not be th 


with alacrity ; he killed the “dog, which ex- 


pired with a howl. 


King Louis XL y sank after this; his failing brais, 
revaies bp the chien 





comments that he un- 
tilsakable token thatthe ‘end was very nea.” fie’ tied 
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to talk of government policy, to send instructions to his son 
through Philip de Comines ; but every topic eli from his 
mental grasp. He commanded that the slain hound should 
pave a monument; declered that he had always intended to 
puild fourteen churches in honour of the Virgin Mary—seven 
for the Seven Dolours, seven for the Seven Joys ot the Mother 
of Chsiet-—wouls do so—it should be his first work werd his 
life 8; : 

Tie darkness grew thicker, the icy hand of death colder. 
The King went on muttering prayers by habit, of whose pur- 
port his mind must have lost all perception. And thus, with 
the prayers of Francis de Paul, the chantings of the priests in 
the distant chapel, and the screams of poor Gaultier, which 


had not yet ceased, though now but faintly heard, the soul of 


Louis passed to his account. 





Kmperial Parliament. 


We make the following selections from the report of 


speeches delivered during the debate in the House of Com- 


mons, on the evening of the 18th ult. upon the Defences of 


Canada and the relations of Great Britain and the U. 8. 


The hon. member for Horsham (Seymour Fitzgerald) told 


us that he did not see any evidence of hostility in the course 


pursued by the American Government with regard to the ar- 


rangement as to the number of vessels to be kept on the Lakes 
in times of peace. With regard to the ge, Mh 7 
when notice shall have been given by the U.S., Her Majesty’s 
Government will not lose a moment in endeavouring to re- 
new negotiations on a subject of such importance to both the 
U. 8. and this country. The bon. gentleman has referred in 
just terms to the concalling by President Lincoln of the order 
issued by General Dix, and to the uniform courtesy manifested 
towards this country by the U. 8. Minister in London. I cor- 
cole agree with him in respect of what he has said of the 
excellent conduct of Mr. Adams, and I must say that in se- 
lecting their representatives in this country the Government 
of the United States have always paid us the compliment of 
choosing from among their firet citizens. (Hear, a The 
hon. gentleman, after speaking in this mode in the early part 
of his speech, then passed, with a rapid transition through 
which I was unable to follow him, to a consideration of the 
dangers which he sees in the future. He thinks that after the 

resent civil war is over there is imminent danger of hostilities 
Ciween the U.S. and this country (* No, no!) I don’t be- 
lieve that in using the expressions to which I refer the hon. 

entleman meant to give his sanction to the demands made 
by the U. 8., and which my hon. friend the member for Brad- 
ford and every one else in England disapproves; but I under- 
stood him to say that the U. 5S. complained, not without rea- 
son, that their commerce had been interfered with. (“No!’) 
Well, whatever may be the hon. gentleman's opinion on that 
point, I will admit with him that whatever may be the 
pecte—and I hope the prospect of relations between the EE 8. 
and Great Britain is not one in which we are obliged to see 
hostilities—it is not on the justice or goodwill of any other 
country, nor on the forbearance of any other country, we are 
to calculate for our self-defence. (Hear, hear.) It is on our 
own position, on our own means of defence. (Cheers.) 

° I have the satisfaction of stating that in Canada lar, 
bodies of officers are being trained to take command of the 
militia in time of emergency; that the number of oe 
places has been inc and being augmented ; an 
that other gepenations are being made to bring a large num- 
ber of militia into a state of active efficiency. This being the 
spirit in Canada, and the mother country — in unison 
with this spirit, I think it may be said very confidently that 
defences are being provided for Canada. (Hear, hear.) But 1 
hope that nothing will ¢ver occur in our relations with the 
U. 5. to make it necessary that Canada should be defended 
against an enemy. (Hear, hear.) I cannot express the feel- 
ings of regret with which I should view any controversy be- 
tween the U. 8. and the subjects of the Queen. I should look 
upon it as a calamity unequalled by anything that the world 
has ever seen, and I sincerely trust that, however much we 
may debate among ourselves these questions of the def 
of Canada and of the relations which subsist between that 
colony and the mother country, we shall be carefu) so to em- 
ploy our language as not to irritate temporary differences, not 
to expand into great disputes questions which might shortly 
pass away, and to believe that the same kind and just feelings 
which we know to be prevalent among the educated classes 
and among the members of the Government of this coun’ 
are equally prevalent in America. (Loud cheers.)—Mr. ° 





, ry: 


T am not here to-night to impute, and I have never imputed, 
¢ ‘sing against the conduct of the Government of the U. 8. 
to ghout this es struggle; but, on the contrary, I am 
Lb » prepared, further experience, to repeat what I said 
two years ago, that, under circumstances of almost uuprece- 
dented difficulty, that Government has conducted itself with 
great energy and discretion. (Hear, hear.) Iam not of 
opinion that in the event of the termination of the American 
war we should be placed in any immediate of coming 
into collision with that Government owing to our connexion 
with Canada. (Hear.) I do not pretend now to express any 
opinion as to what may be the termiration of the present con- 
test, as it appears to me to be quite foreign to the question 
under discussion, but, even assuming that the result may be 
such as is anticipated by the hon. member for Bradford, I do 
not believe that the citizens of the U. 8. of the North, even if 
cote ond completely victorious, will feel inclined to enter 
imm ely into another struggle with a Power aot inferior 
in determination and in resources to the Southern States of 
America. (Hear, hear.) I form that opinion because I be- 


lieve that the people of the U. 8. are eminently a sagacious | I 


people. (Hear, hear.) I don’t think they are insensible to the 
glory of great dominion and of extended empire, and I give 
them eS for being influenced by ions which 
actuate mankind, and i ly nations w enjoy such 
freedom as they do. ( » hear.) But they are a sagacious 
people, and I don’t think they would seize the moment of ex- 

tion as — most favourable for the prosecution of 
an enterprise which would require id great 
exertions. (Heer, hear.) There are other reasons which also 
induce me to dispute that opinion. I have not been infiu- 
enced in forming my judgment upon points of such vast im- 
Cay eel nnen, rowdy rhetoric (laughter and “ hear, 

) which has been expressed at public meetings and in 
certain journals in America, and upon which some ple in 
this country found their conclusions as to the suet chase: 
ter and opinions of the American people. 1 look upon these 
expressions of opinion as 1 should look upon those strange 
and fantastic drinks of which we hear so much, and which 
are such Jkvourites on the otber side of the Atlantic (“ hear, 
bear,” an lesgicr,) wad 1 socu..! ag son suppose this rowdy 
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rhetoric was the expression of the real feelings of the Ameri- 


can people as that these potations formed the eliment and 
nutriment of their bodies. There is another reason why this 
vielent course will not be adopted he d y of Ame- 
rica must not be confounded with the democracy of the Old 
World. 1t is not formed of the scum of turbulent cities, neither 
is it merely a section of an exhausted middle class, which 
speculates in stocks and calls that progress. (Loud cheers 
and laughter.) It is a territorial democracy, if 1 may use that 
epithet without offending the right hon. ne opposite. 
(* Hear,” and laughter.) Aristotle, who taught us most 
of the wise things we know, never said a wiser one than this 
—that the cultivators of the soil are the least inclined to sedi- 
tion and to violent cov (Hear.) Now, being a territorial 
democracy, their charac... as been formed and influenced in 
a@ manner by the property with which they are connected, 
and by the pursuits they fullow, and a sense of responsibility 
arising from the reality of their possessions may much influ- 
ence their political conduct. (Hear.) And | believe they are 
very much more inclined to welcome the returning labourers 
to their fields, to see around them the products of the earth, 
and to behold happiness in those households to which they 
are so much attached than to plunge them into the miseries 
of a new and terrible war. (Hear, hear.) 

* * It is impossible, notwithstanding what hon. gentle- 
men may say about the character of the U. 8., to conceal that 
there is a feeling among those influential landowners to whom 
the hon. gentleman the member for Bradford reterred with 
regard to Europe of a peculiar character. I will not say that 
they look to old Europe with feelings of jealousy or vindic- 
tiveness, because epithets and words of that kind ought not to 
be unnecessarily used with respect to the relations between 
nations ; but it is undeniable that the U. 8. look to old Europe 
with a want of sympathy. They have no sympathy with a 
country that is created and sustained by tradition; and the 
only country to which they look with sympatby is that part 
of old Europe which is new. I have always observed this in 
their conduct. (Hear.) It is quite clear, then, it is impossi- 
ble to know what relations may exist between the U. 5., this 
country, and H. M.’s dependencies on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Taking these larger views, then, we ought to con- 
sider that—not to-morrow or next year, but that we are on 
the eve of events of very greatimportance. The question we 
have to ask ourselves is, is this country prepared to renounce 
her American dependencies and colonies, or are we to retain 
that tie? Now, if these colonies expressed a wish to separate 
the connexion, and if they preferred to be absorbed by the 
United States, we might terminate our connection with dig- 
nity and without disaster. But if, on the other hand, those 
views are just which are more generally accepted—if there 
should be on the part of Canada and the other North Ameri- 
can colonies a sincere and deep desire to form a considerable 
State and develope its resources, and to preserve the patron- 
age and aid of England until that mature hour when we shall 
loose our dependency, but gain a permanent ally and friend— 
then it would be the greatest political blunder that can be 
conceived for us to renounce, relinquish and avoid the re- 
sponsibiJity of maintaining our interests in Canada at the 
present moment. (Hear, hear.) If, from considerations of 
~~ We were to quit the ions that we now occupy 
in North America, it would be ultimately, as regards our re- 
sources and wealth, as fatal and disastrous a step as could 
possibly be taken. Our Laer ony | would not long remain a 
consolation to us, and we might then prepare for the invasion 
of our country and the subjugation of our people. I infer 
that hon. gentlemen opposite do not express these views, 
which have, however, fouad utterance in other quarters; but 
that they take a truly patriotic and English view of this 
subject—namely, not to force our connection on any depen- 
dency, but if, at a moment of revolution in North Ame- 
rica, we tind our colonies asserting the principle of their na- 
tionality, and if, foreseeing a glorious future, we find them 
still depending on the faithful and affectionate assistance of 
— it would the most short-sighted and suicidal polic, 
to shrink from the duty that Providence has called upon 
to fulfil. (Hear, hear.) What is the course which we ought 
to take under these circumstances? I cannot doubt that it is 
our duty to place our North American colonies in a state 
of proper defence.—Mr. Disraeli. 





The difficulty now before us is that there is an extensive 
colony or eens of this country adjacent to the United 
States, and if there be a war party in the United States—a 
party hostile to this country, that circumstance affords it 
& very strong temptation to enter without much hesitation 
into a war with England, because it feels that through Ca- 
nada it can inflict a great humiliation on this kya A At 
the same time, it is perfectly well known to all inte’ nt 
men, and especially to all statesmen and public men of the 
U. 8.—it is as well known to them as it is to us—that there is 
no power whatever in this United Kingdom to defend success- 
fully the territory of Canada against the U.S. (Hear, hear.) 
We ought to know that, in order to put ourselves right upoao 
the question, and that we may not be called upon to talk folly 
and to act folly. 

* * I rest in the most perfect security that as the war in 
America draws to a close, if happily we shall become more 
generous to them, they will become less irritated against us, 
and when passions have cooled down, I don’t see why Lord 
Russell and Mr. Seward, Mr. Adams and, I hope, Sir F. Bruce, 
should not be able to settle these matters between the two 
nations. (Hear.) I have only one more observation to make. 
I apprehend that the root of all the unfortunate circumstances 
that have arisen is in a feeling of jealousy which we have 
cherished with regard to the American Union, It was very 
much shown at the beginning of this war when an hon. mem- 
ber whom I will not name, for he would not like it now (a 
laugh), spoke of “the bursting of the bubble republic.” Well, 

recollect that Lord J. Russell, as he then was, turned round 
and rebuked him in language worthy of his name, character, 
and position. (Hear, hear.) I beg to tell that gentleman and 
any one else that talks about bubble republics that I have a 

suspicion that a great many bubbles will burst before 

that bubble bursts. (“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) Why 
should we fear a great nation on the continent? 
Some fear that a great nation would be arrogant and aggres- 
sive. But that doesnot atall follow. It does not depend alto- 
gether upon the size of a nation, but upon its qualities, and 
upon the intelli , instruction, and morals of its people. 
ou fancy that the supremacy of the sea will pass away from 
‘ou, and the noble lord, though wiser than many others, will 
 heabe that “Rule Britannia,” that noble old song, should 
become antiquated at last. Well, but if the supremacy of the 
sea excites the arr of this country the sooner it becomes 
obsolete the better. I don’t believe it to be for the advantage 
of this country or any other that any One nation should pride 
itself on what it terms the supremacy of the sea, and I hope 
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the policy of the Christian nations of the world. (Hear. 
Now, ~ i will not be baffled because we are ca 
the U. 8 The laws of nature will not be overthrown. 
At this moment the population of the United States is not 
less than 85,000,000 souls. Ifthe next Parliament live to the 
age of the present, the population of the U. 8. wil! be 40.000,- 
000, and you may calculate that the rate of increase will be 
at rather more than a million per year. Who is to gainsay 
this; who isto contradict it? Will constant snarling at q 
great republic alter the state of things, or swell us islanders 
to 40,000,000 or 60,000,000, and bring them down to 20,000, 
000 or 80,000,000? Hon. members should consider these facts 
and should learn from them that it is the interest of this na- 
tion to be one in perfect courtesy and perfect amity with the 
English nation on the other side of the Atlantic. (t ear, hear.) 
1 am certain that the longer the nation exists the less will our 
ae be disposed to sustain you in any needless hostility 
against them or in any jealousy of them; and 1 am the more 
convinced of this from what I have seen of their conduct in 
the north of England po | the last four years, (Hear, hear.) 
I believe, on the other hand, that the American people when 
this excitement is over will be willing, so far as regards any 
ve acts against us,to buryin oblivion transactions 
which have given them much pain,and they will probably 
wake an allowance which they may fairly make—that the 
people of this country, even those high in rank and distin- 
guished in culture, have had a very inadequate knowledge of 
the trensactions which have really taken place in that coun- 
7 since the beginning of the war. Now, it is on record that 
when theauthor of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
was about beginning his great work David Hume wrotea 
letter to him, urging him not to employ the French but the 
English tongue, because, he said, “ our establishments in 
America promise a superior stability and duration to the 
English language.” How far the promise has been in part 
fulfilled we who are living now can tell. But how far it will 
be more Jargely and more completely fulfilled in after times 
we must leave for after times to tell. I believe, however, that 
in the centuries which are to come it will be the greatest 
pride and the highest renown of England that from her loing 
have sprung a hundred—it may be two hundred—amillions of 
men to dwell and to prosper on the Continent which the old 
oese gave to Europe. (Cheers.) Now, Sir, if the senti- 
ment which I have heard to-night shall become the senti- 
ment of the Parliament and people of the United Kingdom, 
and if the moderation which I have described shall mark the 
course of the Government and people of the U. 8., thea, not- 
withstanding some presentirritation and some fresh distrust— 
end Ihave faith, mind, both in us and in them—I believe that 
these two great Commonwealths may march on abreast, pa- 
rents and guardians of freedom and justice wheresoever their 
language shall be spoken and their power shall extend. 
(Cheers.)—John Bright. 


However long this discussion may have been, I cannot re- 
gret that it has taken place; for by the majority of members 
in this House two opinions have been expreesed which cannot 
failto be useful in the quarters to which they relate. The 
first opinion is that which has been peculiarly dwelt upon by 
the hon. member who has just sat dowa—namely, an earnest 
desire tuat the most friendly relations should be maintained 
between Great Britain and the U. 8. of America; and next, 
the opinion that we should maintain the ion which ex- 
ists between this country and our provinces on the North 
American continent so long as the people of those provinces 
are desirous of maintaining their connexion with the mother 
country. (Hear, hear.) hen hon. member who has just 
spoken has made what in one respect may appear a paradox- 
ical, but what, I think, as human nature is constituted, was a 
very conciliatory speech towards the U.8. Though he re- 
viewed a long course of events to prove that the U. 8. have 
been most grievously ill-treated by this sean don’t 
agree with him in any one of these points—({hear, hear)—it is 
no doubt a part of human nature that you cannot please any 
man or any set of men better than by telling them they have 
been exceedingly ill-used. (“ Hear,” and a laugh.) I won't 
follow the hon. member when he complains that we admit- 
ted the belligerent rights of the South—an admission which 
was the result of necessity and not of choice; I will not fol- 
low him into the discussion of the Zrent question, which I 
theught had been fully disposed of, and into the questions 
which have arisen between the Government, or rather, I 
should say, the ) geaplo ot some parts of Canada and the U. 6. 
because, as he admitted himself, the conduct of the Canadian 
Government has been such as to be acknowledged gratefull 
by the Government of the U. 8. as a full aad complete fulfil- 
ment of the duties of friendly neighbourhood. (Hear, hear.) 
The hon. yy says there exists in this country a 
lousy of the United States. Sir, I utterly deny that assert: 
(Cheers.) We feel no jealoury of the U. 8. On thecontrary, 
tam sure that every Englishman must feel proud at seeing 
upon the other side of the Atlantic a community sprung from 
the same ancestry as ourselves, rising in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, and attaining every degree of prosperity—aye, and of 
power, as well as wealth. (Hear, hear.) I therefore entirely 
deny that there has been in this country any feeling of jea- 
lousy as regardsthe U.S. Undoubtedly there are men who, 
differing from the hon. gentleman in their theory of ° 
ment, cannot see with the same approbation which he feels 
the trial on the other side of the Atlantic of a system of gov- 
ernment which we do not think is the best or the most con- 
ducive to the . of those for whom it was estab- 
lished. (Hear.) But that is an entirely different 
from the feeling which the hon. gentleman has sup 
(Hear, hear.) No doubt during this contest in 
there has been experienced, and probably felt, both in 
the North and in the South, some irritation agsinst this coun- 
try. But that irritation was caused by the natural feeling 
which two parties in a quarrel have, that a third party who 
does not espouse either side is to a certain degree duing both 
sides an injury, or giving them some causes of complaint or of 
jealousy. (Hear, hear.) ‘he North wished us to declare on 
their side ; the South wished us to gare del —_— is bey’ ag 
we maintained a perfect neutrality , some 
slight degree of irritation arose on both sides against us, 
(Hear, hear.) But I am equally persuaded, with the hon. 
gentleman that among the great bulk of the people of 
the U. 8. there are feelings deeper than that irritation—feel- 
ings of good will towards the country with which their ances- 
tors were connected (hear hear); and I am satisfied that 
when this unfortunate contest shall have ceased, whatever its 
termination, the natural feeling of goodwill and relationship 
which ought to prevail between the two nations will take the 
place of any temporary irritation which the war may have oc- 
casioned. (Hear, hear,) I am quite satiefied also that Kng- 
land will not give to America any just cause of complaint— 
that war will not proceed from us ; and if war does not pro- 
ceed from our side, and if, asthe hon. gentleman thinks, it 
does not proceed from theirs, then we may have a well-found- 
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inoment, and in spite of the prognostications of many, the 
trieudly relations between this country and the U. 8. will not 
incur any real danger of interruption. (Hear, hear.) But 
that is no reason why we should not use the means in 
our power to place our fellow-citizens, if I may so call them, 
in Canada and the Northern Provinces in a state of defence 
should they be attacked. (Hear, hear.) There is no better 
security for peace that strength to resist attack if attack should 
come. (Hear, hear.) That is noprovocation. It is an abuse 
of terms to say that, when you employ means to prevent 
danger, you are provoking danger and irritating the party 
against whom those precautions may be taken. (Hear, hear.) 
If no animosity exists these precautions can have no effect, 
except that of inspiring confidence in the party in whose 
favour they are made. (Hear, hear.) If,on the other hand, 
there be a disposition to attack, that disposition is sure to 
lessened in proportion as the chance of success is 
diminished. (Hear, hear.) Now, I cannot agree with my 
right hon. friend (Mr. Lowe) in thinking that whatever are 
the difficulties—and difficulties undoubtedly there may 
be—in successfully resisting an attack, if it should be made 
by America, we should regard the defence of Canada as an 
undertaking which we could not succeed in accomplishing. I 
think, on the contrary, that Canada may be defended, and I 
also feel that the honour of England and the good faith which 
is due to our loyal fellow-countrymen in these Nortkern 
Provinces require that, at all events, we should make the at- 
tempt successfully to defend her. (Hear.) 

Not concurring, therefore, in the argument of my right 
hon. friend that Canada cannot be defended, least of all do I 
concur ia his conclusion that assuming defence to be impossi- 
ble, we ought forthwith to withdraw our troops. I neither 
admit the argument nor assent to its conclusion; and I am 
apxious that there should be no mistake on the subject, and 
that it may be fully understood that it is not the intention of 
the Government to follow the advice of my right hon. friend 
and withdriw our troops from Canada, [Cheers.] On the 
contrary, | feel that the honour of England demands, and 
that our duty as a Government binds us to do everything— 
moreover, that we shall have the sanction of the British na- 
tion ia doing everything—that we can to defend our fellow- 
countrymen in Canada. [Hear, hear.] As I have already 
said, l am persuaded that the tone of moderation which has 
prevailed in this debate must be useful both in Canada and in 
the U.S. [Hear, hear.) No doubt there are those who have 
endeavoured to persuade the people of the U. 8. that there 
exists in this country a spirit of hostility towards them, and 
that we are looking out for grounds of quarrel. There can, 
however, be no real and just grounds fur quarrel between us. 
We certainly shal! not seek such grounds, nor shall we invent 
them ; aud if the speech of the hon. gentleman who has just 
Bat be a true and faithful exposition of the sentiments 
of the people of the U. 8. there can be no well-grounded ap- 
prehension that the peace happily prevailing between us is in 
danger of interruption. I can confirm the statement of my 
hon. triend, that the present relations between the two Govern- 
ments are perfectly friendly and satisfactory. [Cheers.] We 
bave no complaint to make of the Government of the U. 8. 
[hear, hear]; they have acted in a fair and honourable manner 
in all the matters that may have arisen between us. No doubt 
there are claims which they have put forward, not urging 
them at present, but laying the ground for their discussion at 
some future time. No doubt, also, we have claims upon them 
which we do not put forward at present, but have announced 
to be claims which at some future time may be discussed. 
But I should trust that we both feel it to be the interest—aye, 
and for the honour of the two countries, that peace should be 
preserved, and that matters of this sort ought to be capable 
of a friendly and amicable adjustment. [Cheers.] All I can 
say is that the Government, as long as they continue to be 
chargeable with the conduct of affairs, will do everything that 
the honour and interests of the country permit them to do to 
maintain inviolate the relations of peace and friendship be- 
tween the two countries. [Loud cheers.]—Lord Palmerston. 

————— 

Tue Taree Dicrators.—A private letter from Paris states 
that at a masked ball lately, three men personating Julius 
Ceasar, Charlemagne,and Napoleon I. respectively, were walk- 
ing arm in arm, amidst roars of laughter. Cesar was dressed 
like an ancient Roman exquisite, and scratched his head with 
his fingers. When the crowd interrupted their movements 
the great Roman rebuked them with humorous gravity by 
saying, “ Happy the people who understand and obey us ; 
woe to those who disregard and oppose us.” 





Twe Dean aND THe Dane.—Thackeray used to relate 
with great glee the following humorous story: An Irish gen- 
tleman, well-known in town, and from whom the character of 
the Mulligan was partly drawn, walking in the park with a 
young friend, received a bow from Dean Stanhope, who was 
passing by, and said to his friend in a rich brogue, That's a 
dane!” “Oh, no,” replied the other “ you're mistaken ; it’s 
Mr. Stanhope, an Englishman.” Upon which the offended 
Mulligan thundered forth, “ Tis not a Dane of Sweden that | 
mane, surr, but a dane of the Church !” 


~8rrine Sxrrts—J. W. Bradley's duplex elliptic spring 
skirt has been adopted by all the first-class houses in this city, 
and has given universal satisfaction. The improvement over 
the old style of skirt is such that the lady who has worn them 
will willingly exchange them for the old st le, which are fast 
falling into aisuse. They are more durable than any other, 
and in every way superior.—Commercial Advertiser. 
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A Week in Europe. 

Our summary covers the usual space of time, the latest in- 
telligence being dated at Queenstown on the 26th ult—In do- 
mestic affairs there have been no occurrences of special 
interest, save a long debate in the House of Commons upon 
the defences of Canada, to which we give attention in a sepa- 
rate article. Still, a few items worthy of prominence may 
always be gleaned from the metropolitan and other journals. 
—And in the rs. “sce comes the not surprising information, 
that the oavkrupwy of parties extensively engaged in 
Southe:, viockade-ranning has commenced on a scale of con- 
sidersvie magnitude. This, we say, might have been ex- 
pected; neither is it strange perhaps that the fatal reverses 
sustained of late by the Southern Confederacy should have 
brought about another failure, involving at the moment 


smaller pecuniary sacrifice, but fraught with far greater 
political significance. The firm of Fraser, Trenholm, 
and Co., of Liverpool—long recognized as the financial 
agents of the South—have declined to accept certain 
drafts made upon them by the Government at Rich- 
mond. “Want of advices” is the plea assigned for this 
refusal; “ want of confidence” would probably have ex- 
pressed with more truth the motive that brought it about.— 
The war meanwhile continues to receive due consideration in 
our public prints, though their comments upon it are, in the 
nature of things, devoid of attraction for us who live ina 
round of fresher developments. Possibly, a stirring Parlia- 


be | méntary discussion may spring out of a notice given by Mr. 


Gregory, that on an early day he shall ask the Government 
what steps have been taken to protect the property of British 
subjects in the Southern States. Yet herein, too, we perceive 
symptoms of a change. The Halifax telegram of the Asia’s 
news, which is all we have before us, appends to the notice 
these words, as embraced in it,“ prior to the closing of the 
war.” Is not this a curious revelation of the foreboding of 
the Southern sympathizers in London, among whom Mr. 
Gregory may be numbered ? Does not the closing of the war 
appear to be a foregone conclusion ?—No settlement of the 
dispute between the iron-masters and iron-labourers is re- 
ported. The strike is Vast in its proportions, for it numbers 
some sixty or seventy thousand men. 

Sir Frederick Bruce—who may, we believe, be expected here 
next week, by the steamer China—has been gazetted a Grand 
Cross of the Bath. Mr. Archibald, whose nomination we 
announced in our last issue, has also been gazetted as a Com- 
panion of the same Order. 


The Continental record is devoid of striking novelty. Louis 
Napoleon has paid tribute to the memory of his friend and 
half-brother, the Duke de Morny, by honouring his remains 
with a sumptuous funeral. He himself, in his new part of 
historian, is receiving many hard bits over the shoulders of 
Julius Cesar from the literary Liberals of France. We incline 
to think that his Majesty has committed an error, in attempt- 
ing to commend Imperialism to the intelligence of his country- 
men and ofthe European world. It may be tolerated, even 
admired ; but it won’t bearargument. Indeed, we see already 
that some of the Emperor's devoted adherents are endeavour- 
ing to remove from the public mind the pervading and justi- 
fiable belief, that the work has an intentional application to 
the persons and the circumstances of to-day. 

Canada ; Great Britain ; the United States. 

On the evening of Monday, the 13th ult., a debate took 
place in the House of Commons, nominally on the defences 
of the above-named Province, but actually covering the rela- 
tions that subsist between this Republic and the United King- 
dom. And not only was the discussion profoundly interest- 
ing—it was marked in eminent degree by ability and discre- 
tion, The most extreme views were elicited; but they were 
put forward with moderation, and received with good humour 
by their opponents. How great the divergence of opinion 
may be imagined, when we state that Mr. Seymour 
Fitzgerald, who “called attention” to the subject, 
advocated a bristling cordon of forts on the Canadian border 
and fleets of gun-boats scouring the Lakes and Rivers, while 
Mr. Robert Lowe, Coryphceus of the Manchester school, 
would withdraw every red-coat from the Colony, lest their pre- 
sence be provocative of war. At the same time it would not 
be right to confound this gentleman with the most noted of 
his peace-loving friends. He is not apparently the man to 
turn the national cheek, when smitten, for a second blow. If 
he would abandon Canada, it is because he thinks that Ber- 
muda and Halifax are more essential points to be held secure, 
in the event of the fatality which he deprecates, and from 
which we ourselves instinctively turn away. 

Not now, however, for the first time, was it brought out 
distinctly that the leaders of both the great parties in the 
state, the Liberals and the Conservatives, are unanimous in 
declaring their conviction that duty and honour alike bind 
Great Britain to her Colonies, in war as in peace, so long as 
the tie between them is not dissolved. Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Palmerston reiterated the pledge to this effect, the former in 
a speech of singular power, and the latter in one of much 
frankness. Vatious were the impressions laid before the 
House, as to American politics and policy, Mr. 
Watkin, well-known in the Provinces, not hesitating to 
charge upon our friends here that “ the people of the U. 8. 
are disposed to cast a covetous eye” upon the rich, exten- 
sive, and salubrious possessions that lie North of 
them. But what matters any invective, when John Bright 
stands always ready to throw over the land of his preference 


= | the regis of his magnificent oratory? He was grandly elo- 


quent on this occasion, lecturing People, Press, Governmen’ 

and Opposition, in his loftiest tone. Of course he generalized 
—to generalize and to shirk all that is practical is his besetting 
habit; and heace, with twice the ability, he has not half the 
weight of his friend Richard Cobden. But Mr. Bright has a 
worse habit than his contentment with glittering vagueness. 
He falsifies the past without scruple. It is absolutely scanda- 
lous that the walls of Parliament should have heard him 
blurt forth again that exploded lie—often nailed to the 
counter in these columns—touching Mr. Seward’s des- 
patch to Mr. Adams at an early period of the Trent 
difficulty. You remember the old charge, that while our Ca- 
binet was ordering out the Guards to Canada, Lord Russell had 
in his pocket the copy of an official American intimation, that 


spirit, indeed! what had this to do with it? The main point, 
and Mr. Bright knew and knows it, lay herein—the letter in 
question did not contain one single syllable, incompatible 
with a determination to refuse the British claim. The proof 
of this—if it were not plain upon the face of the document— 
may be found in the fact, that it was uncertain to the last 
moment whether Messrs. Slidell and Mason would, or would 
not, be given up. Condescending to reproduce such trash, 
which might be left to unscrupulous editors and credulous 
readers in this country, it is not wonderful to find Mr. Bright 
again guilty of wilful misrepresentation, in his complaint that 
the manner of urging the claim was menacing and ill 
judged. We will not carry the reader through the thrice- 
told tale; but we aver with confidence that modern history 
can show no parallel demand, made with such infinite tact and 
delicacy. Still,in spite of this, so great is the charm of elo- 
quence, that we cheerfully give place to John Bright's splen- 
did peroration, among the extracts that we have ourselves 
selected from the voluminous record of the debate. We wish 
we had room also for his remark upon the Hibernian element 
in this Republic, wherein alone is maintained an unceasing 
antipathy to Great Britain. 

We are glad to see that the American papers generally 

note with approval the candour, forbearance, good-feeling, 
and talent, so conspicuously manifested throughout the whole 
discussion. —_— 
The “Great Rebellion.” 
For several days past, President Lincoln has been at City 
Point or at the head-quarters of General Grant’s army before 
Richmond ; and his visit, at first attributed to a need of re- 
laxation, has come to be regarded as indicative of negotiations 
for peace, either with President Davis or General Lee. When 
it became known that Mr. Seward had also left Washington 
for the same rendezvous, the public concluded that there must 
be something in it, and now ewaits the revelation with its ac- 
customed impatience. It matters not that Mr. Lincoln has 
been accompanied by his family, and that Mr. Seward’s party 
comprised several ladies, the Spanish Minister, and Mr. Hume 
Burnley who has charge of H. B. M. Legation. These 
may kave been accidental coincidences. The latter 
party may have pre-arranged; nor is it by any 
means irreconcilable, that pleasure-hunters should be 
lionized at Fortress Monroe, while soldiers and diploma- 
tists are parleying at some spot, or on board some steamer, 
in the neighbourhood. The fact is that the U. 8. Government 
wisely keeps its secrets; and all the statements in print, so far, 
are guess-work. Indeed it is only the desperate condition, to 
which the Confederacy is reduced, that renders probable any 
listening on its part to such terms as the North could now 
offer. Whether General Lee, taking a military view alone, 
may be disposed to treat, in preference to prolonging a hope- 
less conflict, no one can assume to determine. That the con- 
test is hopeless, is now apparent to all the world, and must be 
painfully plain to the accomplished General in question. 

For the military events, that now present themselves for 
brief notice, all tend to the same conclusion. Early on Sa- 
turday morning last, before Petersburg, the monotony of the 
campaign was broken by a very dashing assault upon a por- 
tion of the Union lines. Fort Steedman in fact was captured 
by the Confederates, and held for a while in spite of vigorous 
efforts to retake it; but in the end was recovered by a des- 
perate charge on the part of the Federals, who also, in the 
course of the operations brought on by this affair, still further 
extended their lines on the left and took up new positions 
from which they have not since been dislodged. The returns 
of killed and wounded on either side are not officially re- 
ported; but it is pretty well established that, while the 
Southerners captured five hundred prisoners, including 
Brigadier-General, they lost in the whole proceedings not 
fewer than twenty-eight hundred. It is asserted, we know not 
how truthfully, that the “ Rebels” on this occasion did not 
show their wonted spirit; and furthermore that they exhibited 
no great reluctance in laying down their arms, if they did not 
actually courtcapture. Yet, on the whole, if weakness of num- 
bers or other cause compel them to forego advantages gained, 
it is undeniable that Lee has remarkable aptitude in discover- 
ing his enemy’s weak spots, and in profiting by them at the 
outset. A repetition of the affair just mentioned took place, 
on a limited scale, on Monday morning, in which but a small 
portion of the lines were engaged. The Confederates attacked, 
and at first with success, the position taken from them two 
days previously. In the end, however, they were repulsed 
and driven back.—Let us add here, before leaving the armies 
of the Potomac and the James, that on Monday and Tuesday 
last General Sherman assisted in person at a council-of-war 
held by General Grant with his own immediate officers, 
Meade, Sheridan, and others, at which Mr. Lincoln is 
said to have been present. He had come up from his 
command in North Carolina, and returned to it again 
immediately, by steamer cif Wilmington. This personal con- 
ference with the Lieutenant-General commanding-in-chief 
must of course materially aid the execution of joint plans for 
investing Richmond.—Furthermore, Sheridan, the bold raider, 
is said to have started off with his cavalry on another round 
of “ desolation and destruction.” The words are copied from 
one of the many similar announcements current; nor does 
the inhuman expression elicit anything but smiles of approval. 
The destruction of supplies intended for an enemy’s armed 
force is permissible by all the rules of war; but we must la- 
ment this accustoming the public conscience to attacks upon 
private property. At first these were regarded as disreputable; 
now, we say, they are taken as matters of course, if they are not 








the matter would be settled in friendly spirit. Friendly 


greeted with applause. Such is the gain to morality that grows 
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out of warfare. It is sickening to read of the “ swath of de- 
yastation,” over which men calling themselves Christians pre- 
sume to chuckle. 

There has been hard fighting in North Carolina, Generals 
Johnston, Bragg, and Hardee, C.8., having offered tougher op- 
position than was expected, to Sherman's advancing forces. 
On several days, prior to the 22nd ult., severe engagements 
took place, and in nrore than one of them something like the 
jssue noticed above is perceptible in the published accounts. 
The Southerners attacked, and gained some advantages ; sub- 
sequently, they were outfought or outnumbered, and beaten. 
Their losses are represented as heavy ; though, somewhat to our 
surprise, Shermau himself is said to acknowledge a loss of 
twenty-five hundred men since leaving Savannah. It is true, 
none the less, that this is a trifle in comparison with the solid 
advantages he has gained. He has established his army, per- 
haps seventy thousand strong, at or near Smithfield between 
Goldsboro and Raleigh, having communications open with 
poth Newbern and Wilmington, and being joined by the bulk 
of the Union forces from either place. What a threat all this 
is upon Lee in his straitened position, it is not necessary to 
point out. His handful of negro troops will scarcely avail 
him much. Their first parade, six hundred strong, at Rich- 
mond, is described by the journals of that capital in a tone of 
grim and despairing jocularity. 

But whether the evacuation of that city, or a final great 
battle be anticipated, the U. 8. Government is apparently de- 
termined that failure shall not overtake its cause through 
lack of fighting material. The Draft goes on at spasmodic 
intervals, and in districts not clearly notified of the date at 
which the privilege is to devolve upon them. Immense 
efforts are also made to increase the number of Volunteers, 
pay and patriotism being plentifully invoked in aid of the re- 
cruiting officers. And it is a curious commentary upon the whole 
system, that a State and a Municipal tax will both be levied 
upon the public at large, in order to satisfy the greed of gen- 
tlemen who are volunteering to fight for their country. May 
we hope that the coming extinction of the unpaid local Fire 
Brigade will swell the ranks of the Army? There must be 
scores of lively fellows, who will miss the excitement of “ run- 
ning with der machines.” Can they do better than follow the 
dram? A bill just passed by the N. Y. State Legislature, for 
establishing a paid corps of Firemen, only awaits the Gover- 
nor’s signature, in order to become law. The change is viewed 
with intense disgust by those whose occupation will be gone. 

P. S. Yesterday afternoon, it was announced that a por- 
tion of General Grant’s left was put in motion on Wednesday, 
and that Sheridan’s cavalry was well advanced toward Din- 
widdie Court-House, with a view of tapping the Danville rail- 
road. 





British American Affairs. 

The record this week is not an agreeable one. The St. 
Alban’s raiders have been discharged by another Dogberry. 
Nova Scotia has formaliy backed out of the Confederation 
scheme. A cock-and-bull story about annexation to the U. 8. 
has been paraded in a Montreal newspaper. 

It appears from telegrams, to which our information is yet 
limited, that Mr. Justice Smith, before whom the Confederate 
raiders were for the second time arraigned, must be jealous of 
the notoriety of Mr. Justice Coursol. He has set up his legal 
opinion against that of the highest law officers, and has dis- 
charged his prisoners on the ground of their belligerent 
rights; but until we receive his judgmentin a more avthentic 
form, we are not disposed to consider the curious reasons as- 
signed for his decision. It is more to the point to state that 
the gentlemen in question were not suffered, on this second 
occasion, to take to the bush. They were re-arrested on the 
spot, with two charges hanging over them. One is the assault 
with intent to commit murder, which is, we presume, a _re- 
newal of the Extradition claim ; the other is a violation of the 
Foreign Enlistment act, which is an offence against the 
Queen’s laws in Canada. 

That the Government of Nova Scotia should stultify its 
own proceedings at Quebec in October last, coolly drop the 
Confederation scheme which its delegates advocated, and go 
back to the minor one for a legislative amalgamation ot the 
Maritime Provinces, is a strange proceeding at the least, even 
in these days of free-thinking in politics. The explanation is 
suggested by the publication of a lengthened correspondence, 
in which the Managers of the European and N. A. Company 
endeavoured, and not without success, to make Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick subserve the Company’s interests. We 
do not however propose to enter into this somewhat repulsive 
subject. When the Colonies bid fair to rise above petty con- 
siderations and clothe themselves in nationality, we regarded 
their proceedings with attention, and sometimes obtruded a 
word of encouragement or advice. Now that they are going 
back to contracted views, and are swayed by local motives— 
why, they understand these matters far better than we can 
pretend to do.—One effect of this disappointment is already 
obvious. Certain politicians of Canada West are beginning to 
clamour for their own small Federation, which was the object 
of many among them at the start. It is not likely that they 
will obtain their ends; and so, while the world 
these splendid elements of power and wealth and dignity will 
remain in statu quo. We hope the defaulters will find some 
compensation, in material advantages, for the loss of their 
patriotic self-respect. 

Thirdly, a Montreal journal has in grave terms an- 
nounced that an annexation plot is in active progress in 
Canada, under the personal superintendence of the Hon. 
R. J. Walker, formerly a Cabinet Minister under Mr, Buch- 


anan, and Secretary of the U.S. Treasury. The intimation ap- 
peared here in the N. Y. Herald, purporting to be copied from 
the Montreal Gazette ; and inasmuch as this latter journal is 
known to be ia favour with the Canadian Government, and 
the article embodied a scandalous and scurrilous attack on 
Lord Monck, it was presumable that the local Cabinet was in 
a state of disorganization. Mr. Walker immediately published 
an indignant denial of the whole fabricated story, and the 
press on the spot seems to treat the affair with contempt. By 
way, however, of setting the matter right before the public 
here, it is well to add that the absurd and malicious article in 
question never appeared in the Gazette at all, but in a Seces- 
sionist print edited by a notoriously mischief-making Ameri- 
can. There was nothing accidental, we take it, in wrongly 
attributing the sensation article. The little plot resembled 
one of those often got up here by the N. Y. Herald, for the 
purpose of rousing ill-will and serving the purposes of plot- 
ters. e 
The Cotton from Savannah. 

Misapprehension seems to have prevailed on the subject of 
the Cotton, amounting to thirty-eight thousand, five hundred 
bales, seized by General Sherman when he took possession 
of Savannah. We refer to the subjéct, because some of our 
countrymen were, without doubt, interested. It has been as- 
serted and generally believed, that the Government caused all 
private marks to be obliterated, and shipped the whole to 
this port, to be sold on its own account, treating it as con- 
fiscated property without any appeal, or at least putting out 
of the reach of individuals any proof of legitimate owner- 
ship. 

We are glad to see, from Mr. Collector Draper’s report to 
the Treasury, that nosuch summary injustice was perpetrated. 
After careful examination, that efficient public officer—sent 
down hence expressly to look into and regulate this matter— 
reports that the bulk of the cotten was owned by the Con- 
federate Government, and that, after its capture, many per- 
sons on the spot, having access to the warehouses, erased the 
C. S. mark and substituted a private one, so as to base there- 
upon private and fictitious claims. No special marks have 
been erased, and any one who can establish a rightful claim 
will find it received with due consideration. We are glad to 
aid in correcting all erroneous reports to the contrary. 





Drama. } 


Perfect pathos is the woe of honourable age. There is no spec- 
tacle on earth moe solemn and touching and chastening than that 
ofan old man (and when I say man, | do not mean mummy), 
bowed down by injustice, which no human hand can redress, or 
by inexorable sorrow, which only the grave can heal. This truth 
the great masters of art in literature—ancients and moderns, from 
Homer to Shakspeare, and thus onward to Dickens and Thackeray 
—have illustrated and employed in their grandest works, enchain- 
ing our hearts, melting us to tears, or freezing us into stony de- 
spair. However the sad spectacle be presented, it is always 
potent. Priam mourning over his slaughtered Hector; David be- 
wailing his murdered Absalom ; poor old Colonel Newcome kneel- 
ing, in prayer, with Clive’s little boy: Rustum, in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s great and tender poem, when he falls beside the body of the 
son whom he has slain, and strews his gray head with the desert 
sands ; Lear, with his “ prithee undo this button ;’’ sweet old 
Caleb Plummer, beautifully lMving a sacred lie, for the good 
of his blind daughter—all are equally touching, all are types of 
perfect pathos. I mind me of others, too, as I write these words 
—of Pegotty, in search of his ruined child; of Jean Valjean, the 
very apotheosis of self-sacrifice; of that poor fisherman, whose pray- 
er is set down in one of Jean Ingelow’s poems; of Stoddard’s 
Diotimus, who eluded Charon—and so on to the end of a very 
long chapter. But enough are thus ified to indicat 
the great fact, which is once more appealed to in “Corporal 
Cartouche,” and which constitutes the vital spirit of that drama, 
I sum up the play in saying that it is one more stroke upon those 
harp-strings of the heart, which will never cease to vibrate, as 
long as any goodness remains in human nature. Its burden is 
the grief of an old man, suffering under cruel calamity and injus- 
tice ; and by this it absorbs our interest and wins our tears. Its 
hero is a French soldier, who has served under the great Napo- 
leon. This soldier has undertaken the care of his General’s 
daughter—the fruit of that officer’s secret marriage—and with 
that trust, has undertaken to speak, at the right time and to the 
proper person, a word, which will secure to that daughter her 
fortune and her rightful place in the social world. The General is 
killed upon the field of battle. His wife, meanwhile, has disappear- 
ed. Then the Corporal brings home the little one to the village of 
St. Laurent, where he leaves her, and once more goes to the wars. 
This time he is captured, and is immured in the Russian mines. 
After sixteen years he escapes and returns home. Arrived at St. 
Laurent, he finds the villagers celebrating a mass for the repose 
of his soul. He also falls into the hands of a villain, who has, 
meanwhile, inherited the property of the dead General. To this 
man the garrulous old Corporal explains his mission, thereby, 
of course, at once defeating his own intent. The villain, who isa 
magistrate, determines to be rid of this military innovator, and 
bas recourse to stratagem. The poor’s box has been robbed. To 
fix the guilt of the robbery upon the old soldier, and thus to have 
him sent to the galleys, is the expedient of the magisterial scoun- 
drel. He therefore places money in the old man’s knapsack, and 
steals the Corporal’s military papers. The plot succeeds. Then, 
in his consternation and fury, the old man lapses into a paroxysm, 
wherein he loses his voice. The villian proceeds no further 
against him, but disposesses his children of their home, and send 
him and them adrift upon the world. Meanwhile the old Cor- 
poral, unable to speak, to write, or to read, cannot disclose his 
secret. His dumb agony may be imagined. Other incidents now 
hurry on the plot to its consummation. The General’s widow, now 
another gentleman’s wife, appears upon the scene, and encounters 
the Corporal, who, in dumb show, presents her daughter. The 
evidence, of course, is wanting. The “ other gentleman” naturally 








trate, who proposes to marry the heiress and thus to make all 

secure, without scandal. Influenced by her mother, the daughter 

ascents to this arrangement, thus bringing to grief her lover, the 

son of Corporal Cartouche. This youth thereupon attempts to 

blow out his brains, with a pistol, but is happily preserved from 

that fate, by his father, who smatches at the weapon and turns it 

aside, at the critical moment. Then ensues the dramatic climax 

ofthe play. Wrought upon by great excitement, and shocked 

by the report of the pistol, Corporal Cartouche suddenly recovers 
his voice. Such things happen, now and then, as one may see in 
the medical books. Charles Reade employs this phenomenon 
with good effect, in his “Very Hard Cash.”” De Quincey some- 
where speaks of a man, who fell out of a second story window, 
and was 60 much injured that he lost his mind, and remained a 
mental imbecile, ‘till, subsequently, he fell out of a third story 
window, and was shocked into reason again. So with 
the poor old Corporal’s voice. On recovering that organ, 
however, the old man speaks the name that gives rank 
and fortune to the dead General’s daughter, defeats the vil- 

lain, and smooths the way to a happy close of this “ strange, 
eventful history.” All this, in the drama, is told in five acts, and, 
as I said, it affects one strongly. The piece is nota new one. It 
was written by a Frenchman, brought to these shores by Mr. John 
Sefton, translated by an unknown hand, adapted by Mr. 8. R. 
Fisk, and advertised as ‘“‘an original military and domestic 
drama, written for this theatre’’—that is, for the Winter Garden. 
The honour of this latter proceeding speaks for itself. Its mo- 
rality is understood to repose upon the lofty and illustrious ex- 
ample of that shining light, Mr. Dion Boucicault. Meanwhile the 
play has been produced with very beautiful scenery, and well 
acted in the principal and in several of the minor parts, and it 
thus constitutes a delightful, impressive, and touching entertain- 
ment. It teaches us sympathy with the natural affections and 
domestic sentiments, and it suggests a high ideal ofhonour and 

of love. The burden of the acting rests upon Mr. Henry Pla- 
cide, whom the public has gladly welcomed from his retirement, 
and who plays Corporal Cartouche with a conscientious fidelity in 
details, which is as delicious as it is rare. In the first act, indeed, 
he is very hard and inflexible, even when speaking of his dead 
child ; but, in the second act, and thereafter to the close of the 
play, he does full justice to the pathos of the character and the 
circumstances. The alternate joy and agony of a parent’s heart, 
vacillating between hope and fear, was never better expressed 
than by his acting, when, in act second, he questions the peasant 
Potichor, concerning his children. Moreover his pantomime is 
consistently appropriate and expressive. The immense difficulty 
of the part need not be urged. Every student of dramatic art will 
recognize it, and will see that Mr. Placide’s talents are equal to 
the severe test imposed upon them. After all, the actors of the old 
school are the glory of the stage. If they chance to bea trifle 
rusty, with time, or a little stilted, now and then, in excess of 
formality, they are yet always loyal to the intellect and the heart 

— 8o that their delineations of ch ter, nicely elaborated, boldly 

yet delicately coloured, and finished with absolute precision, 
never fajl to satisfy the most exacting standard of taste and 
culture. 

The acting in the minor parts in ‘“‘Corporal Cartonche’’ claims 
but little comment, The villain of the piece is personated by 
Mr. C. W. Clarke, a player, in whose deportment and elocution all 
that is unnatural and all that is repulsive blend in one cordial and 
overwhelming harmony. Other heavy stage villains, that I have 
seen, have ti a ded to nature, so far as to make a 
slight show of justifying th ives unto th lves. Even Mr, 
Hagan and Mr. Nunan occasionally “deviate into sense.” But 
the tranquil, self-p d, and utterly inexorable badness of Mr, 
C. W. Clarke is, as Phillips said of Napoleon, “‘ without a model 
and without a shadow.” He is one of those stage villains, who 
wag their heads up and down, who say “ Ha!” thrice, and in an 
awful voice, and who are wont to exclaim, ‘‘ Damnation, foiled- 
at-last!” Happily, however, this sombre gentleman is eclipsed by 
the lustre and vivacity of other performers—by Miss Mary Carr, 
who presents a very spirited vivandiere; by Mrs. Sedley Browne, 
as a French peasant girl, arch, graceful, and winning, and, 
as to costume, thoroughly correct and delightfully pic- 
turesque ; by Mr. and Mrs. ©. Walcot, Jr., who enact, 
with quiet grace and sentiment, the Corporal’s children ; by Mr. 
Mason, as an elderly peasant, once a soldier, who expresses, with 
great earnestness, a father’s affection and a comrade’s fidelity; 
and by Mr. Fawcett, asa good-natured young peasant, who pleases 
by his light heart and merry face. Here the pen of praise may 
rest. Let it added, thongh, that the Corporal will appear every 
night at the Winter Garden, for some time to come, that he will 
be glad to see everybody, and that all who go thither will be glad 
to see him. 

I intended to speak of several recent performances at Wallack’s 
—of Brougham’s “ Game of Life” and “‘ Game of Love,” of “ The 
Hunchback,” and of the “‘ Unequal Match.” But the theatrical 
novelty of the week has neaily consumed my allotted space, and 
these attractive topics must, therefore, be reserved for future 
reviewal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kean have arrived in this city, and are at the 
Metropolitan Hotel. It is understood that their first appearance 
at the Broadway Theatre will be made in Shakspeare’s “ Henry 
the Eighth”—as Cardinal Wolsey and Queen Catherine. The selec- 
tion is judicious. ‘Joy be the consequence!” MERCUTIO. 




















Facts and PFancies. 


Lord Lyons, having been appointed a Privy Councillor, be- 
comes entitl to the wena’ of “The Right Honourable.” 
Improv ts have been made at St. James’s Palace, 
so that the unseemly crowding at Levees and Drawing Rooms 
will hereafiler be avoided, or greatly diminished_———Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, our Minister to Japan, is at home on 
leave, and Sir F. Bruce’s place, as the Queen’s representative 
in China, is not yet filled. In connection with the latter, we 
see sted in print the name of Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, well 
known in Canada ——The International and ElectricTel 
Company have published their tariff for messages by the Indo- 
European line. To Ceylon the charge for 20 words, including 
address and signature, is £5 9s.; and to the three Presiden- 
cies, Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, £5 1s. For each addi- 
tional 10 words, or fraction of 10 words, one-half of these rates 








objects, and presently takes advice of the keen-sighted magis- 
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ocr mage by the Canadian government, to secure a repre- 
sen m of Canadian products at the Dublin exhibition 
this summer.———Cotton is successfully cultivated in 
Orizaba and Yucatan. —* Life,” said Walter Savage 
Landor, “ teaches us contempt of death, and death teaches us 
contempt of life.” The naval flag of Switzerland will 
bea white cross on ared “field.” A field is a very 








place to eng J the navy of a Power that has no sea! or 
river running into the sea. So says a London contemporary, 
forgetting that at least the Rhine and the Rhone take the 


rise in the Swiss Alps.——_——-Mr. Tom Taylor has had a new 
five-act play produced at the London Olympic, called “ Set- 
tling Day.” Its characters are drawn from the financial world. 
This kind of piece is not novel hereabouts, at least. 
Mr. Ezra Cornell, of Ithaca, bas offered half a million dol- 
lars to the State of New York to endow a University at 
Ithaca, on condition that the State Government shall give to 
the institution the land fund granted by the act of Con 

for the endowment of agricultural colleges. About 
five hundred prisoners recently arrived at Genoa from the 
Pontifical gaols. They were transferred thence because they 
belonged to the annexed provinces. Among them were sixty- 
three political prisoners, who will be at once set at liberty; the 
rest are to un ergo their punishment in the state prisons. 
———A graceless writer says: “ Ladies’ heroes may be 
ranged in two principal divisions; gloomy mesmerizere, who 
compel pretty women to mee en the power of the eye, 
and (rreciaimable monacha with whom all the fair sex fall in 








love from their own delightful instinct.” 
tor puffs a contem , in the following terms: “Mr. —— 
is a gentleman of rare gilts, young and beautiful as a maiden’s 
dream of man redeemed.’ At the Queen’s second 
Court, held on the 13th ult., Her Majesty wore a black silk 
dress, with train, trimmed with crape and jet; and a M 
Queen ot Scots op with long veil, the cap ornamented wi 
ls. H. M. wore four rows of large pearls round the 
neck, and pear! brooches, the riband and the star of the Ur- 
der of the Garter, the Victoria and Albert Order, and the 
Order of Louise of Prussia. The Paris Charivari has a 
ure of a of horses shying at the entrance to an hotel 
n which a horseflesh banquet was recently given. 
The dance “ Sir Richard de Coverley ” was introduced at the 
last ball of the English embassy in St. Petersburgh. 
It is a curious fact that the year 1866, which Louis Napoleon 
has fixed on asthe time for withdrawing his troops from 
Rome—which will be virtually leaving the Papacy in that 
city to its fate—is the very year which nearly all eminent 
commentators on the New Testament, and writers on pros 
phecy, have named as that in which Roman Catholicism 
to receive its death-blow. ‘The works which con, 
tinue to please from age to age, are written with sim- 
plicity. A candidate at an election, who elo- 
quence, when another had, ina long and brilliant speech, 
promised great things, got up and said, “ Electors of G—— 
all that he has said, I will do."——-——Nuneham-house, near 
Oxford, the magnificent seat of the Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt, 
grandson of alate Archbishop of York, was, lately, almost de- 
stroyed a — nier, of Winchester, has just 
entered 90th year. He still takes a prominent 
in the service at Winchester Cathedral. —— 
has been used instead of coal, on one of the New York 
Railroads, and with economical results. —Prince Na- 
eon intends to write a“ History of the Buonaparte Family.” 
e is going to Italy, to make researches for this and 
has engaged M. Rupetti to assist him. the 
acrobatic preacher, bas brought out a new magazinein on, 
called “ Sword and Trowel.” Among the booksellers in the 
Row it is profanely called “Soap and Towel.” A 
Chinese giant is about to visit Engiand. Some accounts credit 
him with nine feet, others with seven feet two inches. 
The Queen has selected a design, for the Scottish national 
monument to the Prince Consort, from among three that were 
submitied by Mr. John Steel, her Majesty's sculptor for Scot- 
land.——_—_——It. is stated that the Princess of Wales 
will not accompany the Prince, on his visit to 
Ireland to open the Dublin Exhibition, next month. 
The young couple expect an addition to their family.— 
A London paper says, in reference to M. Boucicauit’s‘ new 
Irish drama: “We bave got the key to Arrah na é. 
It means street-door key, and is founded on that little ent 
related recently of an Linerieen girl having slipped a key 
into her lover's mouth, in ony while kissing him, and by 
that key he opened his parlour door and fled. If the young 
lady has a long speech to make, with the key in her mouth, 
it will have a curious effect."——-—-Charles Lamb, who 
made all sorts of puns, once made a stammering pun. Some 
one bad been speaking of the reticence and the frigid manners 
of the Duke of Cumberland. “ Yes,” said Lamb,“ he is cool ; 
but then you know, he is the Duke of Cu-cumberland.” 
Captain yait’s daughter, like her father, is a novelist. 
—Two doctors were fighting a duel, when one, having 
disarmed the other, ordered him to beg tor hislife. “ ‘Never, 
roared the vanquished M.D., “ never, till 1 am your patient.” 
ne of the U. 8. General Averill’s despatches is 
recorded among of the most laconic in history. It is dated 
December 22nd and reads as follows: ‘“ My command has 
marched, climbed, slid, and swum 350 miles since the 8th 


















































inst.”——-——Bignora Medori has been obliged, in conse- 
uence of continued illness, to dissolve her agreement with the 
‘eatro io, at Turin.“ My lord,” said the foreman 


of a We jury, when giving in their verdict, “ we 
find the man that stole the mare not guilty.” me 
A man named John Richardson, — distressed by pecuni- 
ary troubles, committed suicide recently, at a coffee house, in 
London, leaving the following letter, which strikes us as v 

touching: “ Mother, forgive me, I am only saving you more 
sorrow. Minnie, forget me; Lam not worthy of you. My 
friends, I have tried you. God, I have wearied you. Finis. 





A rural edi- | f 


ited to the Court of St. James, to inform them of ber Ma- 
esty’s intention of receiving them, with their wives, at Buck- 
ngham Palace. At a si! Court, held last year, only 
gentlemen were admitted :— 

“*Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Cust ts bis compli- 
ments to ——, and has the honour to app him that ber Ma- 
— Queen will be happy to receive the res of the dip- 


— to bate and e, at Buckingham Tuesday, 
On the receipt of this startling, important and rather 
Vieterial in n, a general meeting of the diplomatic body 


was convened at the residence of the , the Turkish Am- 
bassador.—His Excellency having been called to the chair, 
informed the audience in a few words of the object of the re- 
union. Although approving the Eastern style of the docu- 
ment in general, he was bound to say that it appeared to him 
most improperly worded as regarded the difference between 
the sexes, and declared that he for one must object to such 
questionable wording. 

The Bavarian Envoy observed that a long residence in this 
country ha given him an opportunity of mastering the 
language and its finesses he felt bound to declare that such ex- 
pressions were quite unheard of —The Belgian Minister said 
that since the creation these appellations of male and female 
had grown quite obsolete in polite society, and proposed that, 
henceforth, following the practice of public meetings and din- 
ners, the expression of ladies and tlemen should be 
adopted in place of females and males.—The French and Prus- 
sian Ambassadors and Spanish Minister said that, being about 
to present to the Queen the wives of their secretaries, they 
were quite shocked at the idea of saying to her Majesty— 
“ Madame, je vous nte la femelle de mon secretaire ;”— 
that, having applied to the Master of the Ceremonies, he an- 
swered in an evasive way.—The Hanoverian Minister spoke 
in a very excited tone, complaining that the term male and 
lemale ia England was only applied to animals and artists, 
and that ft was therefore an insult to the corps dip que. 

The French Ambassador, ina bland and good-natured way, 
tried to screen the Master of the Ceremonies, reminding the 
audience of his military career and writings, and advising in- 
dulgence, if he the foundations of ceremonial. He 
admitted that he ey ae in wording the des- 
patch in which he informed his Government of this incident, 
as in the French language the term male et femelle had rather 
@ gross signification. Although, however, he did not think 
ey to pollute their ears with the explanations, he had no 

joubt that when M. Drouya de Lhuys would have to rendre 
comte to the Emperor of this grave affair, the Foreign Minister 
would feel it incumbent to woiler sa face. 

The Italian Minister proposed the following resolution. He 
said that during the visit of Prince Humbert, having had oc- 
casion to be present atthe purchase of dogs for His Royal 
Highness at the celebrated canine establishment of Bill George, 
at ee he remembered perfectly that when that dis- 
tinguished individual wished to convey some indication of the 
sexes, he constantly delivered it in a delicate way, by saying 
—* This is the gentleman, and that is the lady.” The Italian 
Minister contrasted this beautiful language with the Court 
expressions made use of in the present document: and upon 
the plea that they could not allow themselves to be treated 
worse that dogs, he proposed that a petition should be pre- 
sented for the appointment of Bill George as Master of the 
Ceremonies. 

The Saxon Minister objected to this course. He said that 
the only man who could do any good was Baron Von Beust, 
who was sure to settle it as he had done the yy 8 ee 
in Germany. moved as an amendment that before any 
further step should be taken, Baron Von Beust, should be 
tel for from Germany. 

he Prussian Ambassador sneezed at the contradiction of 
ideas involved in the notion of having settled pending ques- 
tions, and said that, considering the results, he was well 
pleased to accept Baron Von Beust’s interference in this as 
well as in other cases. His Excellency considered that Sir 
Edward Cust’s expression = be possibly a slip of the pen, 
but it was one of a series of lapses in etiquette which gave 


repeated annoyance. He confessed he devoted his whole time 
to questions of ce and to the proper observance of 
formalities, for considered no duty could be more incum- 
bent upon of rank and dignity. He was resolved to 


fulfil the task as far as concerned himself in these grave mat- 
ters, regardless of the feelings of friends or colleagues. His 
Excellency pulled out a long catalogue of slights and snubs, 
and proceeded to complain that the diplomatique were 
not sufficiently considered in the general list of invitations to 
meet the heir apparent. He had heard that only four at a 
time out of their body were considered to be sufficient to 
meet their Royal Highnesses. He thought that twice that 
number were insufficient. (Cries of “ Enough, enough,” and 


“ Question.”) 
1 Austrian Ambassador repeated what Prussia 
au fond, although he was at first understood to object to it. 
he assembly having finally agreed to Baron Von Beust’s 
mediation, votes of thanks were passed in the usual way, and 
the members dispersed.— London paper. 


——_—> — — 


Dr. Livinestonz anp His Son.—The London News calls 
the attention of the press of this country to the following 
statement: 

“ Dr. Livingstone, the African traveller, is at present in con- 
siderable anxiety respecting his eldest son, who was kidnap- 
ped in am American port, on @ vessel in which he 
was serving, by some of those unprincipled ts for 
curing substitutes of whom we have heard. He enlisted in 
the Third New Hampshire Volunteers. He is known to have 
been om at the skirmish before Richmond on October 7, 
1864, but from that time ali trace of him is lost, and every 
mode of sending letters to him has been tried in vain. He is 
believed to have been made prisoner by the Confederates. It 
is hoped that if the American papers would give circulation to 
the above facts the son may be able to send notice through the 
Southern journals of his present condition and place of abode 
~ father before he sets out once more for the interior of 

ica.” 





Sunday night.”——-——In a recent case of assault, the defend- 
ant pleaded guilty. “I think I must be guilty,” said he, 
“ because the plaintiff and me were the only ones in the room, 
and the first thing 1 knew I was standiag up, and he was 
doubled over the stove. You'd better call it guilty.” 
A terrible fire occurred on the 28th of February, at Port au 
Prince, Hayti. Four hundred houses in the business portion 
of the place were destroyed, entailing a loss of between forty 
and fifty millions of Haytien dollars. 
—— 


A DELICATE QUESTION. 


The subjoined circular was addressed by the Master of the 
Ceremonies to the various Ambassadors and Ministers accred- 





A correspondent of the Herald states that young Living- 
store has proved an excellent soldier and was made a sergeant 
He has, however, been unfortunately taken prisoner. 


Want or Ratwars ro Isp1a.—Ever since the commence- 
ment of the American war, we have been accustomed to hear 
of the utver inadequacy of the Indian railways to the im- 
mense goods traffic which has been poured upon them from 
the interior. In Bombay, cotton in great quantities, will 
sometimes be at a remote station for weeks before the single 
line of rail or the scanty rolling stock of the company admits 
Ste tee Somat to the of shipment. And now 
come complaints from b. The line between Al- 
Iahabad and Calcutta, the Znglishman informs us, is literally 


said, | ley Richards 


at a dead-lock, goods of every description being dela 
transit for want of carriage. — 


Gvituary. 


CoLonge. Catucart.—Col. the Hon. F. M‘Adam Cathcar 
died on the 6th ult., at Leamington Sps, aged 76. He wy 
the fourth son of the first Earl Cathcart, and entered the 
army in 1805, serving as aide-de-camp to father when he 
was commander of the forces in the expedition sent to the 
north of Germany in 1805 and 1806. In 1807 he accom 
the expedition sent to the Baltic, to co-operate with the milj. 
tary force of the King of Sweden. He was present at the 
— and capture of Copenhagen. Afterwards he became at 
taché and private secretary to his father’s embassy on the 
Earl being sent to Russia in July. 1812; end in that capacity 
accompanied bis father during the campaigns in Germany jn 
1818 and ‘14, and was present at the battles of Lutzen, Baut. 
zen, Dresden, Leipsic, Fere Champenoise, and in the capture 
of Paris in Mareb, 1814. He was employed at the head-quar. 
ters of the allied army under Marshal Prince Schwarizep. 
berg in 1815. In 1820 he was appointed secretary to the 
British Embassy at St. Petersburg, and served at tha 
_— up to January, 1824, when he was accredited as Minister 

lenipotentiary to the Diet at Frankfort, which diplomat 
appointment he held four years. 


Mx. E. Sznron.—Mr. Edward Senior, Third Commissioner 
of Poor Laws in Ireland, has followed his brother, Mr. Na 
sau Senior, speedily to the grave. His end was a terrible 
one, being killed while crossing the Galway poring ear 
Phenix Park, Dublin, on the 7th ult. He was only 58 yean 
old. It seems that he was inthe babit of walking home to 
his house, Ashtown Lodge, through the park, and of 
the railway at a level crossing. The policeman on duty fre. 
quently remonstrated with him for crossing when a train wa 
in sight, and he wrote to the directors to complain of this an. 
noyance, saying that being warned he accepted the res 
bility of passing, and desired not to be worried about it. He 
was notwithstanding earnestly warned on this occasion, and 
again acvepied a responsibility of which he did not know the 
extent. Mr. Senior was for about a quarter of a century con- 
nected with the administration of the Irish poor relief sys 
tem, which indeed he rmaay be said to have originated, as it 
was based upon his report upon the condition of the country. 
He was an able and thoughtful writer, though less known to 
the world than his brother. 


At Yarmouth, in bis 98d year, Thomas Hutchinson Oliver, Esq. 
dson of Governor Hutchinson and of Chief Justice Oliver, of 

. M. Province of Massachusett’s Bay.—At Kensington, 
Pratt Barlow, Chairman of the Southampton Dock Com — 
At Clent, Comm. Beddek, R. N.—At Trematon Hall, near Saltash, 
H. W. Edwards, ., Cornet 9th Lancers.—At age Conte 
Howorth, of H. M. 44th Regt.—At Petersburg, Sir Archibaid W. 
Crichton, M.D., &c., tor many years the ree in Ordinary 
to the late Emperor Nicholas I.—At Moulion, Lincolnshire, 
M. Clark, formerly io H.M. 10th Foot.—At Hampstead, aged 
Mrs. Tennyson, the Poet Laureate’s mother.—At Old Charlton, 
Kent, Lieut.Gen. Sir 8am. Burdon Ellis, K.C.B., Colonel of the 
Portsmouth Division of R. M. 











Appotutments. 
Captain Mainwaring, late 16th F and t. Clarke, late 
10th Unssars, to the corps of H.M. a Ss ” 
Army. 
she Guintie Saiiinen 36 Oe SBT says: The 
Bhootan campaign is by no means at an end. e have just 


received a letter from Gowhaity, dated Feb. 1, announcin, 
that the Bhooteans attacked Dewangiri in force on the 
Jan. They were repulsed with great loss; but Lieut. Urqu- 
hart, of the Engineers, and five Sepoys, were killed. Lieut 
Story was badly wounded in the stomach with an arrow, and 
88 Sepoys were also wounded. Reinforcements were to have 
been despatched on the 2nd.——The Government have deter- 
mined to arm the whole of the cavalry with carbines on the 
breech-loadin —, and have selected the Westley 
Richards’ as the arm of the service. Its weight is about 6lb., 
and the barrel, which is rifled on the Whitworth principle, is 
20 inches ip length, and is sighted up to t hundred 

at which distance it makes most wonderful practice. has 
also a hardened projectile, which gives it a greatly increased 
power of penetration. Two thousand of these arms are al- 
ready in the hands of the troops; they are much approved, 
and twenty thousand more are now in course of manufacture 
at Enfield ; they will be finished this year. Two thousand 
infantry muskets on the same ——_ are also being manu- 
factured for the Government by the inventors, Messrs. West- 
and Co., of Birmingham; these will be served 
out to the infantry this year for an extended trial.——The 
military authorities are about to adopt the plan of varying 
the strength of ray! battalions in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, according to t position for foreign service.——The 
Opinion ! , in a curious article on the bad markman- 
ship of infantry, mentions that 15,000,000 of cartridges were 
used at Solferino to shoot down 10,000 Austrians at the out 
side, which shows that it took 1,500 bullets to kill or wound 
one man, and represents a weight of 200 lb. 


Navy. 


We are glad to chronicle that Mr. Cardwell has introduced 
a bill into the House of Commons, aS poe the crea 
tion of navies by the Colonies, under t A and 
control of the Admiralty; but the ise to be borne by the 
Colonies themselves. e trace herein the advice of Admiral 
Milne, who the establishment of a Naval Reserve 
at Quebec.— Sparrowhawk, 4, has been com 
Portsmouth, by Commr. E. A. Porcher.—-A new invention for 
working ships pomee by the engeinn in case of fire, for which 
a patent has been . Matthew ——_ 
was tried on the 6th on the Jrresistibie, in 
ampton-water. The was successful, and the invention 
was very valuable.——Several officers have been 

ited to accept and wear the Order of the of 

onour, conferred upon them by the Emperor of the French, 
ee en ood — in the Straits 
of Simonosaki, in Japan.——Orders have been received for 
the ships composing the channel fleet, under the command of 
Rear-Adml. Dacres, to assemble at Spithead. 


APpporntments —Captain : Heathcote to the Frederick William, 
y. Codd.—Commanders: H. M Miller to Racoon ; to 
; Bullock to Formidable, addl., for corvien in tbe 








P —Lientenants : F. T. Hamiiton to Fonbrote; Herbert 
wards to Aeander.—Surgeons : M‘Kenua to Ftlorous ; P. Comrie 
to Sparrowhawk ; J. Inglis to the Agmoni.—Paymaster; Boys 00 
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THE ALBION. 








New Publications. 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have added the Poems of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson to their ceries of publications in the pleasing 
and popular attire of “blue and gold.” The volume, con- 
sidered as 8 specimen of prioting, is very creditable to the 
craftman’s art, being, indeed, in this respect,one of the most 
beautiful books ever brought out by the eminent Boston pub. 
jishers. It emanates from the “ University Press,” (Messrs. 
Welch, Bigelow and Co.,) at Cambridge. Nor are the con- 
teats of the volume unworthy of their tasteful dress, Mr. 
Emerson’s poems, however, need no introduction to the pub- 
lic, from our, or from any hands. Their merits—free thought 
and fresh expression—and their defects—obscurity and rough- 
ness of rhythm and rhyme—have long been well and widely 
known, and have inspired many an eloquent eulogium, and 
many & Vigorous controversy. We shall not here drift into 
either; yet we seize the opportunity to record an admiration 
for Mr. Emerson’s poetry, which we do not feel for much of 
his prose. There is a certain originality in his poetic moods, 
and an intense power in his assertion of the natural manliness 
of man, and in his aspiration for a statelier life (possible, alas !, 
only in an ideal world), which affects us very strongly. His 
love of nature, too, and the freshness and fragrance and beau- 
tiful simplicity with which that love is uttered, inspire us 
with a sympathetic liking for the poet as well as his verses. 
Yet we do not class ourselves with the many blind admirers 
of this eccentric and remarkable genius. Many of his ideas, 
when shorn of their quaint, and curious, and perplexing em- 
broidery of words, prove to be old acquaintances, after all, 
and not cherished ones either. Few men, moreover, have 
written a8 much absolute nonsense; and no man—excepting 
Thomas Carlyle—has occasioned so much nonsense in the 
writings of others. The habitual readers of the Atlantic 
Monthly, for instance, must often have noted the imitators of 
Mr. Emerson—a numerous brood, in and about Boston—ludi- 
crously struggling in a vortex of vague ideas and windy sen- 
tences—nantes in gurgite vasto. It would be easy—but super- 
flaous—to give instances. We are to remember, however, 
that Mr. E is not responsible for these fluttering phil- 
osophers. In his nature there is nothing of the charlatan ; 
and, though he may sometimes leave others in the dark, we 
can well believe that he always understands himself. It is 
said that Kant, on being asked to explain an obscure pas- 
sage in his philosophy, answered that, when he wrote it he 
attached some meaning to it, but that now he had no leisure 
for writing commentaries on his own works. Perhaps Mr. 
Emerson’s experience is not wholy unlike that of the great 
German mystic. But, aside from occasional obscurity and 
uncouth versification, there is a marvellous force, and a 
strengthening and cheering influence in his poetry, which 
must forever endear it to appreciative natures. We welcome 
it, accordingly, in this charming little edition, which will prove 
an excellent pocket companion, whether for sea-side stroll or 
woodland ramble. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, occasionally send us 
tokens of their enterprise-in this branch of business. Thus we 
are enabled to note their recent publication of the following 

jeces of new music; “In Memoriam,” and “The Children’s 

arch,” by L. H. Southard ; “* Croquet Galop,”’ by Charles Coote ; 
* Delta Psi Waltz;” “My Heart is with the orth,” by Dr. J. 
Hayes and J. W. Turner; “God Grant Our Soldiers e Re- 
turn,” by Miss M. W. Richardson and Mr. Ossian E. Dodge; 
* Jose to Napoleon,” by Mrs. Onslow; and “A Horrible 
Tale of the Suicidal Family,’ i) E. L. Blanchard. 

Mr. Horace Waters, of this city, has published the followin 
new pieces: “* La Forza del Destino Polka” by R. Villanova; “ 
Home on the Mountains,” by Rev. 8. Dyer, and Mrs. Parkhurst ; 
“Charleston is Ours,”’ by G. A Mietzke; “Jessie Lee,” by W. B. 

; ** There’s A Sound that is Dearer,”’ by Ww. D. Smith 
and Carl Herman and “ Allen Polacca,” by W. F. Muiler. 
iene 


‘Hine Arts. 


JEAN LEON GEROME; TWO NOVELTIES. 


The French school of painting has seized upon the public 
taste, and those whose business it is to minister thereto are 
by no means negligent in feeding or stimulating it. At one 
time, Troyon was all the rage; then Meissonier ; then Frére; 
then Plassan ; then Fichel. Now it is Gérome, whose Zurkish 
Butcher Boy we had occasion to commend in the very highest 
terms, some two months ago. Two newly imported works, 
by the same accomplished artist, are now claiming attention 
at Goupil and Co.’s exhibition room in Broadway. 

The more important of the twain is of cabinet size, and re- 
presents the Interior of a Coffee House at Cairo, which the un- 
travelled reader must by no means associate with any fairy 
scene in his volume of the “ Arabian Nights,” or even with 
the bedizening and glitter of a New-York ice-cream saloon. 
The locality in fact is little more than acellar sith earthen 
floor anc rough-hewn stone seats, all affording .ttle else than 
neutral tints. Yet the canvas almost laughs in the gaiety of 
its colours, for herein does the Oriental differ from his more 
civilized brother of the West—his dwelling-place may be 
sombre and unadorned, a corner in a pile of ruins, but his 
costume will be varied and vivid in itshues. Thus, while the 
Cairo coffee-house is little better than e hole dug in the ground, 
the occupants make it a brilliant spectacle. Let us attempt to 
Gescribe these personages. In the centre is an Almeh or dancing 
woman, of whom presently. Seated along one side are the 
spectators, Arnaout soldiers of the Pacha, fancifully garbed and 
armed, and with head-gear of such gay and flaunting and 

strange combination, that it could be rivalled only by the 
bonnet of latest fashion, worn to-day by a Fifth Avenue belie. 
Among these handsome scamps—we believe it is no libel to 
term them the greatest scoundrels in any military service—ia 


153 
one Nubian, whose dark complexion gives relief to the pre-| touches. They are very charming, and the humour of Molitre 
vailing floridness, and whose irrepressible delight at the show — even agp the chesaring dulness of two interposed 
before him is manifested in lolling tongue and applauding ve understood, and 


hands, which again are in marked contrast with the stolid but 
gloating gravity of his comrades. On the other side of the 
principal figure—but more remote and unobtrusively 
thrown in—are two or three musicians tu-tu-ting and tom- 
tom-ing with mechanieal indifference. In the back-ground 








an attendant is at work overan oven. There remains the 
Almeh, whom we approach with hesitation, inasmuch as her 
style is decidedly peculiar, and at the same time difficult to 
draw with pen and ink. A handsome woman is she, after the 
Eastern type of beauty, large and stout. She is dancing on a 
bit of carpet, if dancing it may be called when the lower 


limbs are closely draped and the feet are firm set, while the 


body, partially exposed, writhes in contortions of repulsive 
indecency. If we venture into still closer contact with detail 
—lest fair fastidiousness be caught unawares and offended—we 
should say that the exposure of person is of a kind not com- 


mon in classical statuary, or in modern ballet performances. 


To come to the point—no, not the point either, for though the 


French use the term rond point, there is no corresponding 
phrase in English—to come to the fact, the Almeh is the very 


reverse of the Callipige Venus at Naples, and has permitted 
the violence of her movements to rend asunder a flimsy cover- 
ing of muslin, so that, in short and not to mince the matter, 


her epigastric region is fairly displayed to sight. The printed 
programme handed to visitors speaks of the “ moral signi- 
ficance of this remarkable picture.” We confess that we do 
not catch it. Perhaps it would be more obvious, if Gérome 


were to paint, as a pendant, a souvenir of the orchestra 
stalls of the Paris or London Opera house during the 
hey-day of Taglioni or Fanny Ellsler. Then indeed the vast 


superiority of Western over Eastern civilization might come 


out in a blaze of virtuous triumph. As it is, we see nothing 


but an immensely clever representation of a scene, of which 


the whole tone and sentiment are gross and sensual. Never. 


theless, no amateur can fail, we think, to appreciate the rare 
merits, the very charm of the work itself, apart from its sub- 
ject. These are so conspicuous, that it would be waste ot 
words to dwell upon them. The brilliancy of the materials is 
most skilfully made to harmonize with the dull local atmos- 
phere. 


derfully true to life; and as for the colour, though we 
have noted it as gorgeous, it is as beautifully blended and 
toned as is the plumage of a golden pheasant. The picture 


indeed is a delight to the eyes, and Gé:o ne’s repute may well 
have been in many mouths, when this “ Interior” was pre- 


sented at the Paris annual exhibition of last year. 
On the opposite side of the room hangs another and rather 


smaller work from the same hand, also dealing with a theme 


entirely |Eastern. It is entitled “Prayer in the Desert,” 
and shows you a dismounted Arab standing in fixed attitude 
by the side of his horse. He is onaslightly raised bluff, below 
which appear the head and shoulders of another man be- 


striding another horse, while the receding sands of the desert 


are lengthened out into distance by a long caravan of dimi- 
nutive and diminishing camels. The back-ground does not 
stretch away to the horizon ; it is broken by a range of hills. 
That is all; quite enough, in its simplicity, to make a grand 
and solemn composition, if approached with the same appre- 
ciative spirit, or even handled with any thing like the same 
care. But the sentiment, so manifest in the Coffee-house, is 


entirely wantingin the Desert—not very strange on the part of 


a Parisian, perhaps—and there is nothing to counterbalance 
the lack of it. The Arab’s head, and the upper part of his pic- 


turesque dress are elaborated with nicety and skill. And this is 
nearly all that we can find to praise. The man’s white kilt 


or petticoat—which has thrown the enthusiastic critic of a daily 


evening paper into ecstacies—is sheer pigment, and, ifit remind 
you of anything artificial, looks like linen whitewashed or 


pipe-clayed, which we need hardly ssy would be considerably 
out of place. The horse is a woodentoy. Avoiding the com- 


mon fault of bringing]an azure sky low down from ‘he zenitb, 
Gérome has chosen a dull leaden atmosphere, which, while is 


conveys no notion of the shimmering effect of heat, is entirely 
at variance with the characteristic brightness of the East. 
The sandscape—rather than landscape—is slurred over in 
very common-place fashion. Finally, the subject itself is by 
no means originally treated, even to the long and slender 
epear stuck upright in the ground, and cutting with its sharp 
line across the canvas. Horace Vernet—a far more poetic 
though less painstaking painter than Gérome—rendered it 
with success. His Arab, however, was kneeling, and a camel 
was hobbled at his Arab’s side. 


No one, looking at the former of these pictures and then at | of A’ 


the latter, would change his opinion as to Gérome’s high place 
in his art. Only, he might conclude that painters, like poets, 
are not always at their best,and that a great name is not 
always a guarantee for a great production. 





GOUNOD'S NEW OPERA. 
The composer of Faust has become a'celebrity, whose career 


will be watched. Thus does the London Hzaminer speak of 


the production of a comic Opera from his pen. 
At Covent Garden, happy in the Christmas success of an 
the hog 


i lish Opera Com has just 
_— papy 


attractive pan’ 
been importing what will be one of its stock 


remains , Moliére’s “ Le 
7 Lui.” with M. Gounol's apt and delightfal 































































What an artist friend used to call the “luminous 
quality of light” is marvellously prevalent throughout.- The 
drawing is that of a master; the finish is exquisite, and be- 
stowed in the right place; the flesh tints are won- 


temporary with Addison, and the same 


music, is given to us as the “ Mock r,” and under that 
very name we have Moliére’s Bey lished by Fielding, as 
= — humourist asthimeelf. Fielding’s “ Mock Doctor,” asa 


farce,” which was acted at Drury Lane in 17383, with 
interspered songs (just as it is now acted, only with better 
music and worse words, at Covent Garden), has credit in thea- 
trical tradition as the first play in which—in the great room 
over St. John’s Gate—Garrick performed in London. No- 
thing would have been simpler, easier, cheaper, or better than 
to have taken Fielding’s version of Moliére, omitting only the 
words for music originally introduced into that, and substitu- 
ting those required by the pew music of M. Gounud. Less 
trouble than has been taken to produce dialogue miserab} 
spoilt, would have made this “ Mock Doctor” perfect at all 
points, one of the most thoroughiy delightful entertainments 
of our As it is, we have, in an English vereion of the 
French libretto, the =~ flesh of Moliére’s shrewd simple 
prose fishified by Mr. Kenney into what we suppose that gen- 
Ueman to consider oa verse. We strongly advise the 
management of the English opera at Covent Garden to ame- 
iorate the sad condition of the libretto of the “ Mock Doc- 
tor,” and promote to the office of translator of Molitre, 
Henry ding, vice U. L. Kenney, resigned. As it is, how- 
ever, the incidents being all repeated and even the dialogue 
reproduced, though in a wishy-washy way, there is enough of 
the ghost of Molitre in the spoken libretto to make it more 
pleasant than one half the stuff that the ill-fed playgoer is 
content to swallow for his entertainment. And wherever M. 
Gounod strikes in, Molitre seems to live again, and Louis 
XLV. himself to be sitting in state behind us, although M. 
Gounod wrote the music only seven years ago. 

The music is quaint, fae ye exquisitely dramatic, where 
—as in the opening quarrel between Sganarelle and his wife, 
it touches e's back with the cudgel, and plays into 
her strain of wrath—it is following the opirit of Moliére’s dia- 
logue. And when the little entertainments that Molire in- 
troduced into his plays by company of musicians or otherwise 
are to be represented, we can't help fan that we hear 
Lulli revives, and that “les petits violons du roi” are in the 
Covent Garden orchestra. “ Fais nous rire, Baptiste,” Mo- 
liére used to say to Lulli, and M. Gounod provokes laughter 
and smiles while he delights the ear with melody that, 
genuine as it is, probably was not written without a little pre- 
vious study of the music of Lulli, Charpentier, and Cambert. 
Then, too, the piece bas the advantage of Mr. A. Harris's 
genius for stage management. Well arranged little troops 
are poured on the stage, in old pastoral groups, to blend song 
and dance in that most exquisite finale of woodcutters restin 
from labour, and woodcutters wives’ bringing them vietual 
and companionship, which blends in unison tenors and basses 
with sopranos and trebles, interweaving them both with a 
third theme in a minor key. The melody of that finale re- 
curs with admirable effect at the close of the opera. Lucinde’s 
lover appears bright with ribbons when he comes as chief 
singer in the entertainment of musicians, and the musicians 
carry antique instruments as if from the old family chest of 
viols, trebles tenor and bass, guitar sort, viol da gamba sort, 
rebeck, theorbo, or whatever other antique instruments there 
be. Every morsel of the music is in itself, and de- 
liciously in character with the work to which it is wedded. 
It is well sung, too, at Covent Garden. Every part seems to 

by its representative, Mr. Corri making much 
of Sganarelle; Miss Poole of Martine; Mr. Aynsley of 
Géronte ; Mr. Dussek of Valére; indeed, there is not a zt 
ill sung. The entertainment would be ver Tm faultlees 
it it were bat purged of the Mock Poet, and Moli¢re were left 
to speak for himself through Fielding’s English. 
—- >-— 
THE LITERARY YEAR. 
Continued. 

_Itisa barren year indeed which does not bring us a few 
literary curiosities—some relic or some fact which the book- 
ish inquirer regards with a sort of petting interest. This year 
we have had two claimants to the honour of being derived 


from the family of Shakspeare—one, a poor -working 
man residing at Wolverhampton, and alleging that he is de- 
scended from Gilbert 8 , the poet's brother; the 


other, Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Shakspear. The discussion 
arising out of their respective assertions made some little 
noise about the month of June; but the question very soon 
disappeared, and we believe — has been settled with 
respect to either possessor of the illustrious name. Bince 
then bibliopoles have been thrown into a state of excitement 
by the discovery in Birmingham of an old prayer-book sppa- 
rently containing Shakspeare’s signature, and the turning 
up of certain deeds relating to the property in Henley-street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon; but there appears to be some doubt 
about both matters. The papers connected with Addison, 
recently disinterred, have more to show for themselves. Mr. 
Dykes Campbell, of Glasgow, has published facsimiles of por- 
ions of a MS. note-book, which, he says, he purchased from 
a London dealer in 1858, and which contains fragments of es- 
says published in the Spectator, written in a hand apparently 
not Addison’s, but corrected by him. There is also # third 
hand ; but whose this is, and whose is the hand in which the 
original draft of the essays is made out, are points not easily 
settled. The genuineness of the note-book, however, has 
been certified by Mr. H. O. Coxe, of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, and by Sir Frederic Madden, chief of the MS. de- 
partment of the British Museum Library. The latter is per- 
fectly convinced that the corrections are in the handwriting 
ddison, but he cannot s as to the print-like hand in 
which the essays were originally written, or to the third hand, 
which, he says, “is certamly not Steele’s, nor Tickell’s, nor 
Charles Montagu’s.” He thinks, from certain occasional 
peculiarities, that the print-like hand may be a variation of 
Addison's own; and he mentions one circumstance, connected 
with the water-marks of the paper, which is certainly impor- 
tant. “ These,” he writes in a letter to Mr. Campbell, “ consist 
of a shield om which is a bend, surmounted by a large fleur-de- 
lis, and on the cor nding half-sheet the capital 
letters C. D. G. Now, it — be remarked, that this 
is thick office-paper, and not ordinary writing-paper, 
riuich has evidently been folded and cut down pam its 
original folio form. The age of this paper is certainly con- 
identical r is 


found official books dated from 1700 to 1712. It would 
seem, therefore, not improbable to infer that, if the print-like 


musical | writing be Addison’s, he wrote these essays in their first form 
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pede ty gee eee as Commissioner of | Britain should be in the enjoyment of an income sufficient to 
Appeals, in 1704, when it is easy to see how such office-paper | enable him to keep up a becoming dignity, without involving 
would come into his hands.” Commenting on this letter, the | him in the danger or necessity of incurring debts. If his in- 
Publisher? Circular (which contains some intelligent re-| come had kept pace with the revenue of those who are his 
marks on the subject) points to the improbability of Addison’s | natural and had changed with the value of money, 
drawing out the rough draft of his essays in a formal print-| it would be at least double its present amount. 
hand, and then correcting them in his natural hand, and sug. When the income of the Prince and Princess from all 
ts that the essays were the composition of Pope (who is | sources was, two years ago, fixed at £100,000 a year, it was 
wn to have frequently written in imitation of print, and | supposed that her Majesty would ere long return to the dis- 
who certainly contributed to the ), and that he sub-| charge of the duties of her high station. But the Royal 
mitted them in a fair, legible copy, to Addison, as ed 
literary censor of the day, by whom they were corrected for 
the press. At the time the essays appeared (1711-12), which 
was probably about the time of their composition, Addison 
did not hold any official appointment, and had therefore no 
agg access to office stationery than Pope, who is described 
y Swift as being very s of paper, and who on one oc- 
casion wrote to a friend in office for a gift of this description. 
Such are the arguments of our trade contempo for cre- 
dit the author of “ The Rape of the Lock” with these com- 
positions; and we think there is a good deal of force in the 
view thus taken. The suject of one of the essays—‘ Imagi- 
nation”—would be very likely to attract the mind of a young 














































mourner bas ed her disinclination and disrelish for Court 
pageants, it is doubtful whether the Queen will ever come 
among her subjects as frequently as in the days of her youth 
and married life. — Soe aed and Hap hy oy quiet 
upon to represent her Majesty, and to t uties 0} 
royalty in all Court neue and festivities. Levées, drawing- 
rooms, theatres, ——, the inauguration of public institutions, 
the support of ties, the patronage of art, by turns de- 
mand the time and deplete the purse of their Royal High- 
nesses. They are, in the absence of the Sovereign, the 
natural leaders of rank, fashion, and society in an expensive 
metropolis. They must give balls and concerts. They must 
entertain and receive. Yet the Prince is at the present mo- 
ment in this position—that he cannot adequately discharge the 
duties of his high stution witaout displaying a parsimony un- 
worthy of his rank, or, on the other hand, without launching 
into an expenditure which can only lead to embarrassment. 
Up to the present time nothing could have been more careful, 
eer pe and economical! than the management of the house- 

old of the young couple. The Prince has carefully followed 
the example of ‘his parents. If the last Prince of Wales on 
obtaining his majority had found himself master of an accu- 
mulated sum of half-a-million in ready money, he would have 
its articles, “the y be amused,” and the Government muddled it away in three years. But Albert Edward behaved 
saved from any ous danger. It would be superfluous in us with admirable prudence and self-restraint. His capital has 
on the present occasion to go at length into these ¢ ; | been penny employed and placed out in safe and mode- 
and we shall therefore content ourselves by referring the | Tate investments, and when every penny of the interest is 
reader to the singular documents which we were the first to| brought into the t, his m every source 
give to the world. amounts to very little more than £100,000a year. The incur- 
— of debts by former Princes of Wales led to the painful 
and disloyal disputes between the Crown and people. Let us, 
by judicious and well-timed liberality, assist the present heir- 
apparent in preserving his self-respect, and the love and admi- 
ration of his future subjects. 

The amount of the Prince’s income is better known than the 
sources from which it is derived. In 1863, Parliament was 
informed of his Royal Highness’s intention to contract a 

with the Princess Alexandra, and a Royal message 
invited the House of Commons to settle an establishment for 
the Prince and Princess suited to their wealth and dignity. 
When the Government proposed a grant of £40,000 a year out 
of the Consolidated Fund for the Prince—the allowance to the 
Princess under the treaty of marriage of £10,000 for her 
separate use, making the total amount £50,000 per annum— 
oan was struck with the reasonableness and moderation 

the . 

The precedents are all in favour of alarger sum. The 
Prince of Wales of the year 1615 and the Prince of Wales of 
the year 1743 had each of them anet income of £100,000 a 
year, in one case at least, and probably in both, in addition to 
the revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall. It is unn 
point out either the considerable change which has since 
taken place in the value of money, or the enormous increase 
in the revenues of the great nobility from coal and other 
mines, leasehold estates in towns, &c. The latest precedent 


5 contribution to the literary history of the eighteenth 
century we have ourselves been instrumental in bringing be- 
fore the world. We published in the London Review of June 
4th and 11th some hitherto inedited correspondence of Daniel 
Defoe, showing that, for pay received y / him from the Whi 
Government of the time, he connected himself with a notori- 
ous Tory journal, with the express intention of py the 
Tory party by ostensibly professing their views, and really so 
ng the paper that “ the sting should be taken out” of 





——— 


The formation of a new Library Company in Old Bond- 
street, and the merging in it of Hookham’s well-known estab- 
lishment, marks a noticeable tendency in the p t times 
towards giving increased facilities for the distribution of first- 
class and high-priced books. It is unquestionable that this 
movement owes much of its success to the example set by Mr. 
Mudie. Some years have now elapsed since that gentleman, 
observing that the older libraries were conducted on too ex- 
clusive and restricted a system, began business with a more 
liberal and adventurous p me. Being a Dissenter, and 
a prominent man in the religious body of which he was a 
member, he looked for and found an immense number of 
readers, amongst the well-to-do people who “follow” Mr. 
Brock, Mr. Newman Hall, the Hon. Baptist Noel, Mr. Morley 
Punshon, and other eminent preachers outside the 
Church. The con, tions of these ministers are mostly of 
the middle class, the families of professional men, merchants, 
and traders in the ~ Thirty years ago, their reading was 





the Magazines, the religious newspapers, and books from the 
literary and scientific institution in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, with an occasional purchase of a very popular but 
generally low-priced book. The dozen lending libraries at 
the West End, and two or three in the City—remnants of the 
old days when many of the mercantile ‘wee A resided over 
their banks and counting-houses—were the only purveyors of 
high-priced fiction. The local lending libraries were generally | was equally in favour of a larger sum. In 1795, Mr. Pitt pro- 
carried on in connection with the stationery, Ber'in wool, or — an allowance of £138,000 for the then Prince and 
tobacco business, and kept on their shelves the old stock | Princess of Wales, afterwards George IV. and Queen Caroline. 
novels of the Minerva press, with second-hand or used copies | This allowance consisted of the sum of £125,000, voted out of 
of Sir Walter Scott =a the lar author of the hour. It| the Consolidated Fund, and the income of the Duchy of Corn- 
had not become a fashion with the families of the rich City | wall, estimated at £13,000 a year. A large portion of the 
people to affect the literary airs of the West End, or to spend | sum, no doubt, was set aside for the payment of the debts 
any but a very small sum upon books of amusement, or what | which the dissolute and extravagant folly of the Prince had 
is termed light reading. Book-hunters or bibliomaniacs there | led him to con’ ae £619,570. About the year 
always were, and the clergy and lawyers purchased the books | 1806, however, the Prince’s de having been liquidated, he 
of their profession ; but the reading of high-class and high entered into the receipt of the full income of £138,000. 
id current literature was a very occasional amusement. Mr.| With these precedents in view the public experienced two 
udie has certainly hel to break up this state of things. | years ago a sensation of agreeable surprise at the moderation 
He commenced business in King-street, Holborn, and united a | and economy or ent. Ifamuch 
little publishing with his library business (we have seen a work | sum had been by the Government, there is no reason to 
by the author of the “ Biglow Papers” dated from his house) ; | doubt that it would have been cheerfully a the House 
but after a short time he removed to New Oxford-street, where | of Commons, and approved of by the country. e remember 
he gradually develo his plans until the present colossal | that competent judges who contrasted the value of money 
library was the result. Thirty or forty years ago, five hundred | half-a-century with its value in 1863, doubted whether the 
copies of a novel was considered a large edition; now, Mr. | allowance would be adequate to ~ the station and dig- 
Mudie alone will take 1,000, if the author is a popular writer. | nity of the ee couple, especially if their union should be 
The ontien rule of the publishing trade at that time was “ to| tlessed with children. These misgivings have already been 
print small numbers ;” now, the rule is to print boldly, and | veritied. 
advertise thoroughly. Thenew Library Companies have only| The Ministry, it may now be confessed, were somewhat 
further carried out this idea of extended circulation at low | apprehensive of certain en misconceptions in regard 
eo. and the consequence has been—as indeed it always will | to the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, and the amount of 
in every department of commerce—that a reduced scale of | their accumulations during the Prince’s minority. The whole 
charges, great facility and promptness in supply, and the lib-| truth, however, may be told on this subject, for it reflects the 
eral purchase of al/ buoks fit in any way to be placed upon the} highest credit on the Queen, the Heir-apparent, and the 
library shelves, have broughta greater number of readers than | Council of the Duchy, and it strengthens the Prince’s claims 
our literature has yet seen. Publishers, too, do a larger busi- | for a generous interpretation of his character and conduct. In 
ness than they ever did before, and authors asa class certainly | former reigns the Crown used to appropriate to its own use 
make more money than their brethren of the last generation. | the revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall. The practice was not 
‘ amet © be ane, and the nation fee - a ——_ ba 
‘ toria for astablishi a better p' ent. ver e 
INCOME OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. Prince’s birth in 18st, every sixpence of the revenue of the 
The rumoured intention of her Majesty’s Ministers to pee Duchy was set apart to accumulate for his benefit. The Prince 
pose to Parliament an increase of the allowance to the Heir- | Consort appointed a Council, regularly assisted them in their 
apparent has not yet been corroborated by any official an- | deliberations, and was fortunate in finding in Lord Portman 
nouncement. Would it be an unbecoming or ungraceful act | ® commissioner who brought the greatest zeal and intelligence 
if the press, as the representative of public opinion, should for | to his work. When the Council 
once outrun the action of the Government, and declare the | rental of the Duchy was about £15,000, the expenses of ma- 
willingness of the country to give before it is asked? The | magement amounting to nearly a similar sum! By a more 
Queen and the Prince displayed a singular and unprecedented | economical and enlightened m the income was gradually 
moderation in fixing the income of the Prince, and a Joyal, | raised, year after year, until it reached £50,000, while the 
contented, and prosperous people will surely do well to| cost of management was reduced from £12,000 to £3,000! The 
respond in a generous spirit to the reasonableness of the | yearly — was lw into the Prince’s credit in the public 
Court. funds until, on the 9th of November, 1862, when he attained 
The evormous incomes of our great territorial nobility | his a, accumulation amounted to £593,000 in the 
render it impossible for the Royal Faraily of England to vie | Three _ nts., the cash value of which at that time was 
with them in spleadour and princely magnificence. The rent- | £547,000. : 
rolls of the families of Sutherland, Buccleuch, Westminster,| The accumulations have been thus disposed of:—The Sand- 
Devonshire, and Northumberland are said to range from a |ringham estate cost £220,000; the outlay necessary to fit the 
quarter to half-a million sterling a year. The vast accumula- | mansion for a Royal residence may be estimated at £60,000 
tuons of wealth in the families of the Overstones, Rothschilds, | more; the Prince's outfit and the wey YY Marlborough 
Barings, and other merchant princes and bankers, enable | House cost £100,000, making together £380, The Prince 
them to compete with the richest of the nobility in show and | consented to an Act of t, restraining 
display, in patronizing art, and in works of beneficence. B 
the side of twenty of his nobles and a hundred of his leading : 
commoners, the Prince of Wales must feel himself to be a| formed a material item in the revenue of the duchy, and 
poer man, He is not, it is true, expected to surpass them in | neither George IV. nor William IV. were over scrupulous or 
the grandeur of his entertainments, the number of his resi-| disposed to make oo for the advantage of their suc- 


their labours, the net | Zé 


him from 
taking advan of fines on renewals in to 
: the Gumans ot those who may follow ima Scnene fines di 


must be made for an expenditure from this source of from 
£100,000 to £120,000. Half-a-million of the accumulations 
are thus absorbed, and a very small interest- sum 
a available for the expenditure of the Prince's hox 
oid, 
We have seen “Three Experiments of Livi in the 
princes of our Royal house. The last Prince of Wales was az 
example of “ Living beyond his Means.” The _ Prince 
is, from no fault of his own, “ Living up to his Means.” = Let 
us hope that the liberality of Parliament will enable him to 
“ Live within his Means ;” and at the same time to shows 
benevolence and hospitality not unworthy of his dignity and 
the great nation over which, we all hope, in the course of na. 
ture and Providence, he will one day worthily reign.—Znglish 
paper. 
——_—_->—_—_—— 


THE GARRICK CLUB. 


A brief item on this same subject, copied into our columng 
of last week, only renders this article more interesting. 


Something of quarrelsomeness seems to cling to the Garrick 
Club. A few years ago, a painful incident, to which no fur. 
ther allusion need now be made, led to a disruption which 
invclved the temporary estrangement of two of the leading 
literary men of the day; and since then other d 

have occurred. Formerly, the Garrick was the most literary 
club in London ; but latterly its bookish and artistic charac. 
ter seems to have fallen off, and the incident of the last few 
days is likely to do it a still further injury. We have serious 
doubts as to the propriety of importing the private affairs of 
a private club, in no way connected with politics, into the 
columns of the newspaper press; but, the circumstances of 
the present case being now divulged, we are, of course, free 
to give our own opinion on them. Such of the outside public 
as might be inclined to join the club cannot be expected to 
inform themselves of the precise facts of 7 d 

which may arise between its members. They are not, in- 
deed, in a position to do so; but, hearing reports of those 
ents, and reading obscure references to them in the 
papers, they not unnaturally derive from them an nnpleasant 
impression of the society. The story with respect to the Gar- 
rick which has formed a part of the town-talk of the last week 
or 80, is to the effect that a candidate for admission proposed 
by Mr. Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins has been blackballed, 
and that those gentlemen have accordingly entyes. The 
candidate thus invidiously rejected is described by a writer 
in the Daily Telegraph as “ of unexceptionable and antuponta. 
ble character, admirable and blameless in every relation ot 
life’—“ a well-known, highly-respected, wholly inoffensive 
English gentleman, an accomplished scholar, a dis 

writer, and long the esteemed associate of the most illustrious 
men of letters in England.” All who are acquainted with the 
gentleman thus indicated wil! join most heartily in the writer's 
amazement that one so entirely beyond the reach of blame, 
and so agreeably characterized by the best social qualities, as 
well as by fitness to join in any literary association of the day, 
should have been rejected at a club which has long 

high — as a meeting ground for men of intellect and cul- 
wre. But the waywardness of clubs is notorious; and when 


to| it is borne in mind that such decisions are but seldom the 


work of the majority—that a few blackballs suffice to exclude 
a candidate, thus outweighing perhaps a host of favourable 
votes—almost any eccentricity becomes understandable, since 
it is obvious that private pique may at all times win the day. 


, 
since denied—we know not whether on good authority. Ifa 
man proposes at his club a candidate whom some 
valid objection exists, he assuredly best consults his own dig- 
nity in — up with the slight involved in the refusal to 
receive 


can be no serious objection at all. The act then becomes an 
affront, not only to the person blackballed, but to the mem- 
bers proposing and seconding him. We entirely dissent from 
the spirit and tone of an cle in the Standard, lying 
the remarks of the Daily Te Of course, it will not 
denied that the committee of the Garrick had a right to black- 
ball anyone they pleased ; but rights of this kind should be 
exercised delicately, and with some reference to manifest 
reason and abstract justice. Where these are absent, men 
will not unnaturally su; personal 

and a scandal is eg pe nere 
am about the Garrick, its management its mem- 

rs. 

The breach, whatever its cause, is doubly regrettable because 
of the eminent name which the club in question once & 
sessed. It has been for several years the true Literary Club 
of London—a worthy successor to the one which, under that 
name, was last century by Dr. Johnson and his 
brilliant and learned bat which has long ceased to 
have any claims tothe title. Authors, artists, and actors have 
made the Garrick a reputation for wit, gaiety, and intelligent 
companionship which many more stately clubs might have 
envied. There, dramatic literature has been, or is 
by such men as Colman the Y , Sheridan w 

eake, Dance, Tom Taylor, and P: ve Simpson; wit 
Eniciey Brooks, the Trollopes, Kingsley, Lover, and many 

ey , the opes, Ki , Lover, and many 
more ; art by Stanfield, Roberts, han “Bovectoy, Creswi 
Frith, Millais, &c. ; the stage by Munden, Harley, 
Charles Kean, Keeley, Buckstone, Charles Matthe 
jamin Webster, and others. This is an illustrious 
of names about the walls of one club; and if, as the 
the more select and intellectual fellowship 
has been of late broken in upon, and to a considerable extent 


superseded, by an association of “ yore = 
b it ond og ires, do-nothing lords, barristers an 

magistrates,” the fact is undoubtedly to be in the 
interests of literature and arts. Such a club might not deserve 
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the censure which this writer casts on it, of being charac 
terized, not merely by “ stupid res: ity” and “ vapid dilet- 
taatism,” but by“ exclusive B: ism or pup; "la 
it would unq' ly fall below brilliant t of its 


the 
old reputation. That some of the most conspicuous literary, 
and theatrical found 


in effect pushed to the wall by men 
who are not so likely to up the reputation of the 
for wit, humour, and ini ual capacity. "These repeated 
sagreements, as we have already 
attention to the club in a very undesirable way; and it is to 
be feared that another proof 1s about to be given to the world 
that institutions of this kind have a natural tendency to de- 
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dences, or the beauty of his equipages. But it is of the utmost |cessors. The result 
importance that the heir-apparent to the throne of Great | buildings are found to require 


that, as these leases in, the farm- | generate 
extensive repairs, and provision 
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disagreement, a more general question is suggested, which 
ay our clubs will have sooner or later to discuss. Is 
it fair or reasonable that the power of rejecting a candidate 
should lie (as we all know is frequently the case) with so very 
few out of so large a number—that the minority should thus 
pe enabled to override the wishes of the majority? It is ob- 
vious that mal feeling must operate in many of these in- 
stances, that an unlimited negative action is bestowed on 
spite, malevolence, and caprice. We do not say that such 
have been the motives in the present case ; we have no means 
of knowing ; but there cannot be a question, constituted as 
human nature is, that unworthy feelings must at times dictate 
the action of the voters. The use of the ballot of course 
renders the evil all the more secure. A small constituency and 
a secret vote make up the very triumph of non-responsibility. 
The ballot may be a necessity in such matters; but then the 
wer of wielding it in an adverse sense should be vested in a 
r number of hands. At present, the system is a species 
of despotism ; and we do not see that it results in any good 
which might not be secured in some better way.— 
Review, March 11 
——_~————— 

AxoTHER ARTESIAN WELL, In Paris.—The interesting 
work of the boring of the artesian well at the Place Hébert 
(eighteenth arrondissement) continues actively, in spite of the 
enormous difficulties met with at almost every step. The first 
72 ft. of the shaft are lined with ru then succeeds 

ht-iron “ tubbing,” in sections 6 ft. 7 in. in diameter, 
and 3ft. 8gin. high, forced in by screw pressure. When 
this lining had been carried down through thirty-six beds of 
different strata a zone of sand was reached, mingled with 
such a quantity of water that it was almost in a fluid state. 
This us sand might have been traversed by driving the 
tubbing with extreme precaution, had it not been for another 
obstacle which presented itself. It was found that the under- 
currents of water had actually driven the tube out of the per- 
pendicular. To obviate this was impossible, so that nothing 
remained to be done but to remedy the defect radically by 
taking up the tubes altogether, and continuing the masonry 
lining, which afforded a better guarantee of stability. The 
cylinders —_— removed with enormous difficulty, it 
was plain that masonry could not be continued on the or- 
dinary conditions, and that a new method must be devised. 
This was done as follows: after several yards had been exca- 
vated below the existing masonry, and the sides properly 
shored up, a strong cradle of timber, exactly fitting the cir- 
cumference of the well, was lowered and held suspended by 
stout chains to beams over the orifice of the well. This being 
done, the masonry was rapidly carried up from the cradle or 
platform as far as the existing lining, the chains being sealed 
up in the work, One section being thus terminated, another 
space was cleared away and another circular platform let 
down, by other chains, and the masonry laid upon it. B 
this i ious method, the calcaire grossier was at last reached, 
and a firm footing gained, though not without its share of 
complicated di ties. One of the upper platforms of the 
tier was found to have been crushed by the enormous weight 
upon it, and it was n to replace it by &@ new one; but, 
in piercing the masonry around for this purpose it was 
found, with surprise, that a large hollow or bell-shaped 
cavern Was d the masonry. Fortunately this sort, of 
vault was strong enough to prevent the top soil from falling 
in, and to fill up the cavity no less than 700 fascines had to be 
stowed away. Other obstacles have arisen since the calcaire 
bas been reached; the water 7 up in such 
abundance, that the two pumps at work are not sufficient, 
and as there is not room for a third, the sinking of the well by 
manual labour must be abandoned, and recourse had to the 
— This boring implement weighs no less than 5 tons, 
is composed of six branches, each armed with a steel 
chisel. At the orifice of the well a space has been cleared 
18 ft. square, and 20 ft. deep; this is the sort of chamber in 
which the various operations of boring will be conducted. It 
is not expected that the works will be free from unforeseen 
obstacles, till the chalk is reached at an estimated depth of 
472 ft., only one-fourth, or 118 ft. being at present gained.— 
Builder. —— 

PERCENTAGES ON TRADESMEN’S AccounTs.—The Duke of 
Sutherland's raid against the dishonest practices of servants 
has been already productive of great results. The example 
has been followed by the head of the second household in the 

iom. The Prince of Wales has d resolve 
to" put it down” among his own servants. Here is his 





“ Marlborough Mouse, Pall-Mall, Feb. 11. 
“Gentlemen,—The Prince of Wales having understood that a 
practice prevails of tradesmen offering to servants a percentage 
on the amount of their bills, and concluding that every trades- 
man would lend his co-operation in putting down a practice dis- 
honest in itself, and equally prejudicial to the interests of his em- 
ployer and himself, has desired me to inform you that he has di- 
reeled me to discharge ftom his service every servant who may 
receive, and to cease employin: 
fach —- or who may make a present of any kind in consi- 
deration of his Royal Highness’s custom.—I am, your obedient 
tervant, “W. Kwozrs.” 
Let all other English gentlemen act with equal vigour, and 
this worst form of demoralisation of our domestics will re- 
ceive its death-blow.— English paper. 





Tae WeeExLy Drewes or Mr. Puncn.— When the histo 
of the rise and of Punch comes to be written, it will 
be found that the weekly dinner has been one of the chiet 

which contributed to its success. Almost from the 

m of that journal it has been the habit of the contri- 
every Wednesday to dine together. In the winter 
ths the dinner is usually held in the front room of the 
floor of No. 11, Bouve: , Whitefriars—the business 
the rs, Messrs. Bradbury and Evans. Some- 

are held at the Bedford Hotel, Covent 
During the summer months it is customary to have 
or twelve dinners at places in the neighbourh of Lon- 
, Greenwich, Richmond, Blackwall, &. And once a 
they attend the annual dinner of the firm, at which com- 
tors, readers, printers, machinemen, clerks, &c., dine. 
is dinner is called the “‘ Way Goose,” and is often referred 
in Punch. At the weekly dinner the contents of the forth- 
number of Punch are discussed. When the cloth was 
and dessert laid on the table, the first question put 
editor is, “ What shall the cartoon be?” Du the 
of Jerrold and Thackeray the discussions after dinner 
high, owing to the constitutional antipathy existing 
these two. Jerrold being the oldest, as well as the 


asseeeey 
gS 


al 


iii 


Doisiest, came off victorious. In these rows it re- 
yy the suavity of Mark Lemon (and he has a great 
of that quality) to calm the storm ; his award always be- 


"62'S than moring 
the follo the editor calls at the 
‘ouses of the artists to see what is — rr 




































night all copy is delivered and put into type, and at two 
o’clock on 
up, and with the last movement of the engine the whole of 
the pe is placed under the press, which cannot be moved 
until the 

precaution is taken to prevent waggish tricks on the of 
practical joking compositors. — 


proper are permitted to attend; the onl 
tions, we believe, have been Sir Joseph 

the present Forei 
Charles Dickens, jun. As an illustration of the benefit arising 
from these meetings, we may mention that Jerrold always 
used to say, “It’s no use any of us quarrelli 
Wednesday must come around with its dinner, when we will 
all have to shake hands again.” By means of these meetings, 
the discussions ating on all questions helped both caricatur- 
ist and wit to take a broad view of things, as well as enabled 
the editor to 
uniformity of tone to all the contributions.— North 
view. 


expressed a few years ago 

the gigantic trees of California, will be alleviated by informa- 
tion recently received at the Royal Gardens, Kew, from Prof. 
Brewer, of the Californian State oy 8 

nounces, in a letter to Sir William Hooker, the discovery “ of 
the big trees in great abundance on the western flanks of the 
Sierra Nevada, in about latitude 36° or 37° ;” and he describes 
them as “ very abundant along a belt at 5,000-7,000 feet alti- 
tude, for a distance of more than twenty-five miles, sometimes 


numbers.” One of the lar; 


maining 
The whole is again further secured by an iron and steel door, 







every tradesman who may pay, worst part of that wind 


done. On Friday | firmed him in a continuance of his mistaken 


urday proofs are revised, the forms are made 


Monday morning, when the steam is again up. This 


At these dinners none but those connected with the staff 

occasional excep- 
‘axton, Mr. Layard, 
Under Secretary, Charles Dickens, and 


ng, because next 


t his team to draw well together, and give a 
British Re- 





More Bie Trees ix CaLrrornta.—The reproachful regret 
by botanists at the destruction of 


in groves, at others scattered through the forests in 


gest trees seen by Prof. Brewer 


measured 106 feet in circumference at four feet above the 
ground, and was 276 feet in height. “ You can have no idea,” 
he adds, “ of the grandeur they impart to the scenery, where 
at times a hundred trees are in sight at once, over fi 
in diameter, their rich foliage contrasting so finely with their 
cinnamon-coloured bark.” 
oom is no danger now of speedy extinction of the species, 
or “i bers” of seedling 

Prof. Brewer remarks that he has “ no doubt of the true 
ric relations,” and that “no one who is familiar with both 
species in situ would separate them generically from the Se- 


Wellingtonia and 


m feet 


It is satisfactory to learn that 





have been seen growing. 


gene- 


;” and he is of opinion that “the names 
Washingtonia would not be insisted on with 


such zeal were it not for seed-dealers and plant-collectors, 
whe name species more for profit than from any honest con- 
viction that they are new species.” Photograp’ 
taken of some of the finest trees and groups, which make very 
effective and characteristic pictures. 


have been 





A Srronc Room.—Some particulars of a strong room, for 


cash and securities, recently constructed for a London bank, 
may be of use to some of our readers:—The walls are 2 ft. 
thick, of hard bricks, laid in cement, and with strong hoop- 
iron in the courses. In the interior there is placed a fire- 

Chubb’s safe, weighing 13 tons. This is 10 ft. lo: 
and 8 ft. deep, made of plates 1 inch thick, and secured by 


two iron and steel doors, having twenty-eight bolts. The re- 
t of the brick-room is lined with iron 4-in. thick. 


having ten bolts, let into the centre of the brickwork; and 


there is a gate for ventilation in thedaytime. A large alarum 
is fixed in the bed-room of a clerk on the second floor, which 
goes off whenever the outer door is open’ 

sleeps in the office, and whose bed is in front of the door, can 
also, by pulling a trigger, set the alarum going.— Builder. 


ed ; and a porter who 


Too Mucu or a Goop Turne.—There are draughts every- 
where in those houses fitted with the latest ventilating im- 


provements; currents of air such as you meet at the corners 


of the streets, and which tempt you to protect yourself with 
an umbrella. In the drawing-room of one of my ventilating 
friends in particular there is a draught which would blow an 
umbrella inside out. In the window there is a melancholy 


machine that moans like an AZolian harp swept by the icy 


fingers of the east wind. In the centre of the apartment are 
two curious pillars, go y decorated without, but within 
full of nothing but the bitterest winds: these, I un . 
are modelled after those ventilators which, on board convict- 
ships and over-crowded emigrant vessels give air to the hol¢ ; 
but— ious goodness—my blood is not bilge-water, that it 
should require purification of this sort. To the uninitiated 
guest, these shifting columns, nowshrunk and now distended, 
are objects of exceeding wonder: a too curious little boy- 
stranger once pricked one of them with apin ; and that draw- 


ing-room was transformed upon the instant into a cavern of 


olus. The poor child was taken up in a whirlwind, and 
carried about the room like Mr. Home, to the total destruc’ 

of the chandelier—at least, that is what I heard. But the 
drawing-room still remains to be 
spoken of: this is the fire-place itself. 
where it might reasonably be imagined that warmth and 
shelter were to be found, is a noiseless winnowing-machine. 
pr pres ow | beneath the mantel- , just where the small 
of your comes, when you would warm yourself with your 
coat-tails under your arms, there rushes in a torrent of what 
my friend mendaciously asserts to be warm air. It is as cold 
as any air 1 know; I am afflicted with chronic lumbago from 
having incautiously exposed myself to it; for who would 
guess that at the very hearthstone of one’s friend such an 
enemy was at work. “O’ a’ the airts the wind can blaw,” 
surely from just under the mantel-piece is the most detestable. 
—Chambers's Journal. 


Norame New Unver Tae Sun.—During the past week, 
a most singular volume has been sold to a collector of lite- 
rary curiosities, the contents of which give a very significant 
force to the often-quoted saying of the Wise Man, that “there 
is nothing new under the sun.” If it was said in conversation 
that two centuries ago one Brother Ignatius tried to found a 
monastic order after the principles of the establishments of 
old, that the spot he chose as the ecene of his labours was 
Norwich, that a great outburst of popular indignation was the 
result (for the people were then under Puritan rule), and that 


Brother — finding he was only a laughing-stock to the 
mob, and 





police, thought proper to move off,—if, we say, any 
told us that all this happened in the year 1642, we shou 
— be inclined to discredit the story; and yet, some 
an affair actually did take place a: the time and in 
mentioned. The title of the book alluded to run thus :—“ Ig- 
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n great danger of punishment at the hands of the | T 
id cer- 


The plaintiffs are, 

el Company, and William Glover. 
releg nical Geo. El 
D. Hay, Admiral 
William 
Tupper. 


In illustration of Solomon’s famous saying, we may also in- 


stance the recent discussion, by the Duke of Sutherland and 
others, of the propriety of giving perquisites"to or 
allowing them to receive fees from tradesmen, and the 

that the whole subject was 


fully gone into by no leas 
than Dean Swift measly 0 oauy and a half since. it 
now said that a diligent antiq Pp reprin 


juary proposes to t 
Swift’s famous “ Directions for Servants,” with his “Treatise 


Good Manners and Good Breeding,” which includes his 


on 
“ Essay on giving Vails to servants,”—vails, or vales, being the 
old-fashioned word s 


for gratuities.— English paper. 
Tue Sanct DiamMonn.—The celebrated Sanci diamond has 


been purchased by Meesrs. Garrard, of the Haymarket, for 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeheebhoy, of Bombay, for $20,000. The his- 
torical interest attached to this stone is remarkable and 
authentic. - It formerly belonged to Charles the Bold, of Bur- 
gundy, then passed into the possession of the Sanci family, 


uite 


m whence it took its name, ultimately became one of the 


crown jewels of France, was worn at the coronations of Louis 


XIV. and XV., and was stolen at the sack of the Tuileries in 
1789; it then passed to the Queen of Ferdinand VIL, of 
Spain, who gave it to Godoy, Prince de la Paix, and from him 
was transferred to the Demidoff family, its last possessors.— 
London paper. 


Tue Sea SERPENT AGartn.—The sea serpent has ye 
jonging 





to Captain Charles Aubin, of the Blonde, a vessel be 

to Jersey. The auspicious day was the 4th of — ast, 
the time a —— past seven in the evening, and the precise 
spot 119 8. latitude, 9 E. longitude. Captain Aubin said he 
— —* time and —— - = long — = 
re) approaching the ship. en within twelve 
- fiteen ~~ of — a obeerved that we — 
of immense length, at least to 250 feet, apparently in shape 
like an eel, about three feet thick in the body. The fish 
moved in an undulating motion against the current, movi 
very slowly, and without noise. It was witnessed by myself 
and the whole of the crew.” — Ditto. 


Tae QUEEN aT THE FisnHeRman’s Bepstpr.—The picture 
by Mr. Gourlay Steell, R.S.A., painted for a Newcastle pub- 
lisher poo the Queen reading the Scriptures at the 
bedside of an fisherman, is at present on view in Edin- 
burgh. The story, now well known, was originally told by 
the Rev. H. Huleatt, one of the chaplains of Aldershott, as 
follows :—“ The incumbent of Osborne had occasion to visit 
an aged parishioner. Upon his arrival at the cottage, as he 
entered the door where the invalid was, he saw sitting by the 
bedside a lady in deep mourning, reading the Word of God. 
He was about to retire, when the lady remarked, ‘Pray re- 
main. I should not wish the invalid to lose the comfort 
which a clergyman might afford.’ The lady retired, and 
the clergyman found ne boy the bed a book with texts of 
Scripture adapted to the , and he found that out of that 
book portions of Scripture had been read by the lady in black. 
That lady was the Queen.” The plain interior of the cottage 
is depicted with characteristic and simple detail. The fisher- 
man has not divined the visitor's rank, for he shows no em- 
barrassment and pretends no homage, dreaming not that the 
The Queen" hand o— reach + from ‘er thers 4 a. 

he Queen’s portrait is truthful and graceful. She has t 
a small basket of dainties not unwelcome to the sick. She 
comes accompanied by a deerhound of great beauty, for the 
painter must be excused if unable in a! work to forget his 
own specialty as a delineator of animal life. Al er the 
picture is skilful, suggestive, and worthy of the subject, and 
as it is to be engraved we have no doubt it will gain great 
popularity.—Court Journal. 





Juxia Pastrana’s SisTer.—The lovers of monstrosities in 
nature ae ted . a that the ——— of —— 
have now the o at an extr ni 
said to be the sister of the late Talia Benge ny A 
this life somewhere on the continent a few years since, after 
eee ey the inhabitants of the me is for some time, and 
Soon tn chute, ane tp "ee pum at aneaeto 
ture in q ion, who is “ of an enterp: 
circus manager. “ Miss Zenona Pastrana” is described as the 
exact counterpart of her sister; as being sixteen years of “ge, 
five feet , and well formed, and as resembling her 

ve in her baboon-like features, and in the circum- 
stance that, with the exception of the breast, palms of the 
hands, and soles of the feet, the whole of the body is covered 
with a thick growth of hair. “ Zenona” is stated to be ex- 
ceedingly gifted and intelligent withal.—Znglish paper. 


How Mozart Won nis Wacer.—The following anecdote 
is related in the Mémoires d'un Musicien :—" Mosart and 





tion Haydn being at a party, the former laid a wager of six bottles 


of champagne with the latter that he would not play at sight 
a piece of music which he (Mozart) would compose. Haydn 
ted the challenge, and Mozart speedily wrote down a 

few notes and presented them to Haydn, who, having played 
a prelude, exclaimed, ‘ How do you think I can play that? 
My hands are at each extremity of the piuno, and there is at 
the same time a note in the middle.’ ‘Does that stop you?’ 
said Mozart,‘ Well, you shall see.’ On coming to the diffi- 
cult , Mozart, without stopping, struck the note in the 
middle of the piano with his nose, and everyone burst laugh- 
ing. What made the act more ridiculous was that Haydn bad 
a flat nose, while Mozart's was a long one. Haydn, theref 
paid for the smallness of his nasal protuberance six bottles o: 
champagne.” 

SrncuLaR AccrpEentT.—On the 16th inst., during the height 
of the snow-storm, the Elgin brewery carter, with horse and 
cart, lost his way near Lhanbryd, about three miles from town, 
and trusting the animal to go home he jumped into the cart. 
In a few minutes he was thrown out by a wheel of the cart 
sinking in a ditch. The vehicle tumbled over on him, and 
the forebar held him down for eight hours in the snow, dur- 
ing which time he could only move one hand, and, strange to 
say, the heat of the horse, which lay beside him, kept him 
alive. Next day man and horse were rescued, but, after the 
man had been conveyed to a house, it required about ten 
hours to raise the horse, which was almost frozen to death, 
and was with great difficulty brought round by restoratives. 
he man is recovering.—Scoteman. 








Quarret Amone OCEAN TELEGRArHERS.—The British 
Court of Chancery is about to be occupied with a case between 
rival promoters of companies for effecting telegraphic com- 
munication between Europe and America vi4 the Azores. 

tiffs and American Submarine 
The defendants 

liot, Admiral Drummond, C Sir J. C. 
Sir G. R. Sartorius, the Hon. W. ore 

Rowett, a Gen. Wylde, J. A. Penniger and W. C. 
. The will of complaint set forth that in March, 1857, 
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Aprif't 





ment ted to -Gen. Wylde and 


the Portuguese Govern’ 
the late J. L. Ricards the exclusive dety a twenty years to| flicted 


lay down submarine lines of telegraph to the Azores. In May, 


in this concession, agreed for themselves 

and their copartners to sell it to Sergeant Glover for £10,000 
in cash, and £5,000 in shares of the contemplated European 
American Company, with an understanding that 
was to be completed when the concession had 

been ratified by the Cortes, and not before. For some time 
after the concession was granted, such was the confession 
caused by a change of Ministry that the Portuguese Cortes 
was unable to attend to any but the most urgent matters. The 
concessionists, therefore, did not their claims, and those 
bese subsequently been opposed by Rowett and others of the 

efendants. 


Early in 1864 these latter formed a company, which is 
about to be i rated as “ The Ocean Telegraph Company,” 
(insted) and which is to lay down submarine telegraph es 

Brest and Cape Finisterre to the Azores, and thence to 
America. This it is proposed to do by virtue of a French 
concession by the defendant Rowett, and;in violation 
of the exclusive privilege granted ey the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, and by Sergeant Glover. In July, 1864, the 
Sergeant cautioned the ters of the company,. Le = 
the solicitors, against infringing his right in the matter. The 
affair was pelarred to arbitration, and it was agreed that upon 
the Portuguese concession being perfect by the Government 
of that country, Sergeant Glover should sell his interest therein 
to the Ocean Telegraph Company for £80,000. In the 
sent year the promoters of the company have sent out one of 
their number, Admiral Sartorius, to Lisbon, to om a con- 
cession similar to that in the possession of the plaintiff Glover, 
and have passed a resolution attempting to repudiate — 

t entered into between themselves and him. The 

frintiff’s charge that five of the defendants have used the 

| ar moe belonging to them by virtue of their official position, 
to induce the Port Government to grant to one of the 
defendants a new concession of the right to use the Azores 
for telegraphic purposes. Furthermore, they charge that the let- 
tere written on this matter by two of the defendants were written 
on the official paper belonging to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and bore the o' stamp, and this for the express 7. 
of unduly influencing the Portuguese Government. he 
laintiffs pray for an injunction restraining the defendants 
} as endeavouring to procure such a coucession as they seek. 
Also binding them to complete the agreement of the 6th of 
May, 1857, and declaring that should the defendants obtain 
the concession in question, they shall thereupon pay to the 
laintiffs the sum of £80,000, as stipulated in the agreement of 

ber, 1864.—London Daily Telegraph. 


Servants’ CockapEs.—Firstly, their sha The grenade 
for the army is the correct one; the round, an importation 
from y; although some tell you the ade is the 
emblem of the army, whilst the round ms the navy 
officer. Secondly, peers, without military, naval, or lord lieu- 
tenant’s rank, have no more ttoa than a com- 
moner has to put a coronet on his plate, or emblazon one on 
the panels of his chariot. The o: 
prehend, from officers, naval and military, during the last cen- 
tury themselves wearing these cockades to loop up the brims 
of their hats. Our badges of servitude are simply the dress 
of our grandfathers, ez. gr.,the full dreas of the footman in the 
nineteenth century is that of the gentlemen in the eighteenth ; 
whilst in the twentieth, my.belief fs officers’ servants will then 
wear epaulettes, spinsters’ parlour-maids be attired as bloom- 
ers, ladies’-maids wear olines, and footmen tights and 
swallow-tailed coats, in contradistinction to Poole’s velvet 
tunic and satin knickerbockers worn by their masters. As to 
who is entitled to mount the cockade on their servants, there 
is no doubt lord lieutenants, deputy lieutenants, and al! officers 





on full or half pay of the army and navy, have a right un-|7 K to Q, 


doubtedly—no one can question that t. The yeoman 

and —~ = rete I do not consider —- same right. The 
cockade is the emblem of war; those forces are the emblem 
pS ar oe motto = “ ~ = — but halting 
there—the harbingers of peace, by being always prepared to 
defend the invasion of our rights and liberties, and punish the 


teers and yeomanry are to our militia. Volunteers are 
are not to have military rank at court. As to the right of 
militia officers to mount the cockades, I apprehend that is a 
mooted question. When notenrolled, have they any military 
yank? Surely that question is answered by the Queen’s re- 
nealte through a town, troops do not report 
entrance to them, but to a military officer, however 
subordinate his rank. 
allowed to interfere, e: tof course when on duty and call- 
ed out; and no militia officer can sit on court martial ofa 
soldier of the standing army. Moreover,[ remember the 
colonel of a ow regiment almost brought to a court mar- 
tial for allowing his corps to be manwuvred by the colonel of 
+ yomeny ment for even the short of half an hour. 
nder such circumstances, are they to all intents and purpo- 
ses military officers? if they are, they are entitled to the cock- 
ade, if not, they are not.— Correspondence, London paper. 


A Pia-Nosep Grat.—The Paris correspondent of the Glode 
says :— That home news 1s scarce may be gathered from the 
ai fact that our evening papers busy themselves with the 

of a peasant girl in Perigord, whuse specialty 
the instinctive discovery of truffles by a nervous sympathy, 
or occult fluid, or second sight, or acute smell, or other re- 
condite peculiarity. Once she treads the ground under which 
lurks the succulent tuber, she falls flat in a trance, and the 
experiment had been tested beyond controversy. A joint- 
stock company is in process of organization for working out 
the truffle diggings through her marvellous instrumentality, 
and the first step of the ulators was to insure her life, and 
settle on herself an annuity. The new faculty that suddenly 
revealed itself in her person has been the physical result of a 
brain fever, eeizing her in Paris, when she was a shoebinder. 
She was on her reco sent to her aunt in Perigord, and 
then and there —— Se herself endowed with this val- 
uable instinct, hitherto known to exist, though imperfectly, in 
pigs.” 


3. Iv 








cal gentieman was proceeding t h a respectable street in 
Liverpool cor ce? 
him to come to the assistance of her mistress. He in- 


aid of the civil power they are not|7 P toQ 








difficulty the animal was removed, but not until it had in-| written essay “ About Charles Lamb, his Friends and Books,” 
led some severe scratches on the lady’s person. The/ which, th 

Pa go lines of posal artes gc Y, — nos get from the premises of a neighbour.—| ist and his 

oO same x ants Penniger an ‘upper, w 

had besome fatexeated 


it does not tell us anything new of the humor. 
w wits and poets, brings together 4 deal 
of floating gossip. The story about his being dipped, and be. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 846.—By E. H. C., Washington, D. C. 
BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 5 moves. 





SoLutTion TO Prosuym No, 845. 





is given above. Mr. F. P. does not now superintend this corner. 
Your Solution of no. $44 is correct. 





The following omigte of the “‘ Evans’ Gambit Evaded”’ (says 
an English r) will probably be new to the 

our readers. 
appeared, we believe, in the German “ 


pen nglish work in which we have seen 


White. Black. White. Black. 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 9 Btks K Kt(d) P tks Kt 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 [0B ta Btks QP 
re dt.ity BtoQB4 1LPtoK B4(e) Btks Kk 
4PtoQKt4 BtoQKt3 12 P tks P tks P(f) 
5PtoQ Kt5 KttoQR4 |18RtoBch(g) KtoK 
6 Kttks K P(a) bt fe 3@)|14BtoB7%,ch KtoK2 
7 K BtksP, ch to B (c) 15 Q BtoR3,ch and White wins. 
SPtoQ4 PtoQ3s 


(a) This move is condemned by all the older English authori- 


ite moves 8 P toQ 4; and on Black’s then moving 
8 Pto Q3, White takes K Kt with K B, and on the R’s retaking, 


2. he a lost 


th a winning game.—(e) A most ingenious and beau- 
instead move Q to K Kt 8, White checks with 





the game.—(g) fuch better than Castling. 
Variation on Black’s 6th move. 
White. Black. . White, Black. 


6KKttoR 3(A)| 9QBtksKtP KR to Kt 
4 Pegs | 


10 K Btks BP,ch K tks B. 
SQBtksKKt P tks Kt 


11 Btks K P 


careful trial and analysis. 
(A) This is B 


preesed the opinion that Black may p! 
this proposition however, no doubt, requires great analysis. 





——— tells a pleasing anecdote, illustrative of the gene- 
case of distress was brought before the ship to which he 


to his Lord: 
thus startling all the officers. 


reply of the Duke was in 
son :—“ I will honour my son’s draft for any amount. 


—_—— 


haunches , are among the articles thus 





White. Black. 
1. Bto Kt2 1. P moves 
2. BtoB 2. P moves 
3. P to Q4 dis ch 3. P interposes 
4 Btok3 | 4. Padvances or P tks P 
5. B mates. 


To Cornresrponpewts.—Z. H. C. We are very much obliged by 
your communication. One of your Problems, you will perceive, 


great majority of ft 

e system of attack and defence pursued in it first 
buch,” and subse- 
quently was extended and revised in the “Shachzeitung.” The 


toR 8, which leads to an even game. If, in answer to the move D 
in the oon, Black take B with Ror K, White simply retreats K Kt 
to B 3, 


tifal variation is this, and as fine as is to be found in chess ana- for a SINGLE DaY will never afterwards rillinaly dispen 
“ne. What the police are to our standing army, the | lysis. If Black 
vo! 


And in Mr. Wormald’s book the opening is dismissed with the 
remark that White has gained four Pawns in return for the piece 
he has lost. Our own opinion is that Black has rather the best 
of it, but to pronounce positively would be impossible, without 


best play, shown by Lange, but whether the 
move is his invention or not wedo not know. Its results seem to 
us to show that it is not advisable for White at his 6th move to/| Reach directly the affected 


ty of Lord Algernon Percy, as he was then called. A been proved by an 


belo: and a subscription paper was sent round, and when /| eminence. Price 35 cts. per Box. 
presented ship he put his name down for £1,000, 

° The captain A vessel at 
cane Waste 0 Me Laatnia g with the generoaliy of the | _ Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United 


A Pack oF Hounps sent BY Post.—All kinds of strange 
were sent free by his Majesty's post under cover of the 


thi 
fran Dresses, boots, shoes, slippers, window-| LIF B ASSURANOEH ASSOCIATION. 
cartaing, Fulencianes ince, bk parindge, phesans and 


free’ from his lordship to a friend in 


ing w owing to his stammering, to give the man proper 
a t. uite correctly told. . is Bec one on 

ng brought to surtace, was, not “Iam -di-ppe-d.” 
but “0-0-0-0!” which the man su to be merely q 
natural gasp at the coldness of the water, but which, 
three dips, proved to be the commencement of the sentence, 
“ Only once!” 





THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzicn Cosmetic Restona- 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative, 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 


One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
where. 


If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE HO 
sk, but send your order to 


VICTOR E. MAUGE 
115 CuHamMBers STREET. 


Sole Agent for the Society. 


NEW SKIRT FOR (865. 
THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE IN 


HOOP SKIRTS. 
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J. W. BRADLEY’S New Patent DUPLEX 


these very ingmmions 
ons noticed is Mr. Wormald’s lately-published little} EILILEPTEC (or double) SPRING SKIRT. 
of the cockade is, I ap- | treatise. 


WESTS’ BRADLEY & CARY, (late J. L & J. O. Weat,) 
SOLE PROPRIETORS and MANUFACTURERS, 97 CHAM- 
BERS and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 


THIS INVENTION consists of Durrex (or two) Exureric 
Steel Springs, ingeniously BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRMLY to- 
gether, epez to EpGE, making the TouGHEST, most FLEXIBLE, 
ELASTIC, and DURABLE SPRING ever used. They seldom BEND or 
BREAK, like the Single Springs, and consequently preserve their 
se and BEAUTIFUL SHAPE TWICE a8 LONG as any other 
KIRT. 


ties on account of Black’s re of 6Q to K B3.—(b) This is not) Pye wonpERFUL FLEXIBILITY and t comvort and PrEa- 
in reality Black’s r move: he ought to play 6 K Kt tb R 3, i? 
cor Uhienedn the ee retion a al if Black here play | SU22 to any Lapy wearing the Duptex Evuiptic SKirtT will be 


experienced jeularly in all crowded AssempBLies, OrgRa 


s, 
CARRIAGES, RoaD Cars, CuuURcH Pews, Anmonatnrs, for 


PRomeNabe and Hovss Dress, as the SKIRT can be FOLDED when 
White 10 Q Bto K Kt 5 and wins. Alsoif Black play 7 K to “ : 
K ys 10Q ¢.--(d) The move of the Handbuch was 9 QB in use to occuPY a small PLACE as easily as a SILK or MusLIX 


RESS, : 
A Lapy having enjoyed the pleasure, comfort and great conve- 
nience of WEARING the DupLiex EL.ipric Stee. SPRING 4 
Be 
their use. For Cur_pren, Misses and Youne they are 


SUPERIOR to all others, 
R, and ultimately wins the Q by K Bto KB 7 ch, as White's 
QB will force the K to K square ; and after all White haslgiven up M.-C A oD nestionably 
for the adver his position is so strong that Black cannot save v 


CONOMICAL 
SKIRT ever made. 


FOR SALE in all rrrst-ciass Storgs in this Crry, and through- 
out the Unirep States, Havana pe Cusa, Mexico, SouTH 
AMERICA and the Wzsr Inpres. 


tay” INQUIRE FOR THE DUPLEX ELLIPTIC SKIRT. 


A “Cough,” * Cold,” or 
Irritated Throat, 

If allowed to pi results in 

serious Pulmonary and Bronchial af- 

fections, oftentimes incurable. 

BROWN’'S 

BRONOHIAL TROCHSES 
ts and give almost instant relief. 





take the adverse K P with K Kt. We ought, perhaps, to observe | In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh they are beneficial. 

that on White capturing the K P with “y" Mr. Lowenthal has ex-| only the genuine Brown’s BroncHlaL 
lay 6 K B to Q 5 (instead of | proved their efficacy. 

either 6 Q to K B38 or 6K Kt to R 3), and obtain the better game ; 


which have 


Among the many eminent Singers who use the “ Troches,” and 
iu the highest terms of them, we would mention Miss Louisa 
¢, Mr. Ains _—_ and others of the Royal Italian Opera, 


‘ aT _| Covent Garden, 
Quakseel mise cam @: ten, ~ . t. A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “ Brown's 


Bronchial Troches,’’ which have been so justly celebrated th 
out the United States and the British Provinces. Their value 


experience of many years, and are highly 
recommended and prescribed by medical men others of 


JOHN IL. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 


States, British Provinces and Great Britain. 
Lowpon Depor, 205, Hien Hotzory, W.C. 


BRITISH NATION 
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. Fe Se Capital and Surplus... ....-..0.......ec0s $3,150,000 
e iagenious man us sen a Losses already paid......... te eeee eee eeeee ,000,000 

pack ot hounds trom cue county residence 1 = Annual Income... ...-..+--eeseeesseeeeeees 850,000 

stalmen' two or three a day at the expense — 

ew mem This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 

Tue Storrener Dirrep.—The Dublin University, besides |“***7°% without charging any extra premium therefor. 
ita usual erticies on old Celift jiterature and aud Go. M. ENEVITT, 
Jom Lriah actresses of bygone titnes, bas « gemia! bet rather i!- Managér ta the U.S. and Canede. 
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